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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE SAN FRANCISCO PRODUCT 


R several months preceding the 

assemblage of delegates at San 
Francisco, warnings came from all 
sides that the Conference must suc- 
ceed. Failure was not to be thought 
of. The word was that it must not, 
dare not, fail. Analysts of interna- 
tional conditions declared that the 
only alternative to success would be 
another world war and consequent 
universal nihilism. “The hopes of 
mankind now center on the San 
Francisco Confer- 
ence,” wrote Orville 
Prescott in The New 
York Times in a 
book review. He quoted Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson who had 
written in The Basis of Lasting 
Peace that if a program for a just 
and lasting peace did not emerge 
from San Francisco “we in our time 
may witness the extinction of civi- 
lization.” Raymond B. Fosdick of 
the Rockefeller Foundation wrote 
three days before the delegates con- 
vened, “The pounding of the gavel 
at San Francisco will open a confer- 
ence whose deliberations will shape 
the future of our times.” Mr. Fos- 


“You Dare 
Not Fail” 


dick revealed, however, a subcon- 
scious doubt of the outcome. “We 
are come,” he said, “to the end of 
the road, face to face with our final 
chance . . . there is an imminence 
about the future of man from which 
he cannot wriggle away. The stakes 
are life or death ona terrestrial 
scale. We roll the dice with des- 
tiny.” On the same day Fred Pas- 
ley, staff correspondent of the New 
York Daily News writing from San 
Francisco attempted to convey the 
importance of the occasion by the 
use of statistics. “Delegates,” he 
said, “of some 46 nations [later 50] 
with a total population of 1,500,- 
000,000 or 75% of the world’s peo- 
plés are shooting for a goal never 
yet attained by mankind.” In the 
daily press, in journals of opinion 
and in countless pamphlets and 
speeches the same theme was set 
forth. From all directions the dele- 
gates were reminded that the project 
in which they were engaged was the 
realization of the poet’s vision, “the 
Parliament of man, the Federation 
of the world,” and that of it might 
be spoken the words of another 
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poet, “Humanity with all its fears, 
with all the hopes of future years, is 
hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


OOKING back to that crucially 

important Conference, we still 
have to ask whether it succeeded or 
failed. Each one will doubtless an- 
swer in accordance with his tem- 
perament, optimistic or pessimistic, 
realistic or idealistic, skeptical or 
sanguine. No one human being is 
so well balanced as to hold all these 
characteristics in perfect equilibri- 
um. Perhaps it is well that it is so. 
Perfect equilibrium, absolute bal- 
ance, they tell us, results in inertia. 
Any writer or speaker therefore who 
claims to be able to discuss this 
question quite dispassionately de- 
ceives himself, and will deceive us 
if we permit him to do so. Pascal, 
Newman and St. Augustine (to men- 
tion no others) have emphasized the 
psychological fact that man does not 
approach such problems with his 
mind alone but with heart and 
mind, and with all that goes into 
his making. 

I, for one, am profoundly disap- 
pointed in the “blueprint” handed 
to the world-builders by the archi- 
tects at San Francisco. But I hasten 
to confess that I have never been 
able to visualize the finished struc- 
ture from a blueprint. So I shall 
not dogmatize, nor shall I attempt 
to coerce the reader into sharing 
my skepticism. If anyone prefers 
to be hopeful of the product of San 
Francisco, I can only say that I 
envy him and wish that he may be 
right. 


UT let us see what some compe- 
tent authorities have said about 
the document. Wisest of them all, 
fairest and most judicious in my 
opinion, is Senator Arthur Vanden- 
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berg. His report to Congress on 
June 29th was about as statesman. 
like an utterance as we have seen 
in recent years. It 

was not merely a A Statesman. 
“report,” as he hum- like Address 
bly named it; but a 

defense of the Charter and a plea 
that his fellows in the Senate sign 
it. Reading the statement, one can- 
not but see that the Senator is not 
overly optimistic. He recognizes 
and confesses the imperfections of 
the document. All in all he is for 
it, but only because he thinks it is 
the best obtainable at the time. He 
makes, as a newspaper headline 
puts it, a “Plea for the Charter as 
the only Hope of Averting Chaos.” 
He “would prefer to have been asso- 
ciated with the hopeful trial of the 
Charter than with a refusal to per- 
mit it to prove its success.” 

Speaking with calculated modera- 
tion he says: “I have signed the San 
Francisco Charter. I believe it rep- 
resents a great forward step toward 
the international understanding and 
co-operation and fellowship which 
are indispensable to peace, progress 
and security. If the spirit of its au- 
thors can become the spirit of its 
evolution, I believe it will bless the 
earth. I believe it serves the intel- 
ligent self-interest of the United 
States.” 

That little “if” is the biggest word 
in that carefully written passage. 
The Senator continues even more 
cautiously: “I have 
signed the Charter 
with no illusions re- 
garding its imperfec- 
tions and with no 
pretensions that it 
guarantees its own benign aims.” 
But he supports its ratification be- 
cause “this plan, regardless of infir- 
mities, holds great promise that the 


“No 
Kiddin’” 
Ourselves 
or Others 
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United Nations may collaborate for 
peace as effectively as they have 
made common cause for war... . 
The opinions I have had of its 
errors I sacrifice to the public good.” 

Evidently the honorable Senator 
from Michigan is not letting him- 
self go. He indulges no exuberant 
hopes, he turns no cartwheels of 
joy over what came out of San 
Francisco. He speaks more like a 
judge than an advocate. He con- 
fesses “we had many a troublesome 
day and many a critical night” 
working out the text of the peace 
plan and “none of us can say that 
he wholly approves the net result: 
the wonder is that we can all ap- 
prove so much.” So he goes on, 
continually interjecting an “if,” a 
“but” and a “however.” Seldom 
if ever does he make a statement 
without a qualifying clause. A hos- 
tile critic might almost say that he 
damns the Charter with faint praise. 


ITH a frankness unusual in 

these days of passionate propa- 
ganda, Senator Vandenberg admits 
that some of the more serious 
objections to the San Francisco 
Charter are valid. He says, for ex- 
ample, that realists 
“argue that the ag- 
gressor of tomorrow, 
like the brutal ag- 
gressors of yesterday and today, will 
understand no language except guns 
and ships and planes,” and he says, 
“They may be right.” He goes on 
to say with equal honesty, “It is said 
that this arrangement, in stark re- 
ality, becomes a Three-Power mili- 
tary alliance between Russia, Brit- 
ain and the United States,” and he 
agrees that “there is substance to 
this contention.” But he “hastens 
to assert that so far as force is con- 
cerned, the world is at the mercy 


Facing the 
Objections 
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of Russia, Britain and the United 
States regardless of whether we 
form this league or not.” 


ARADOXICALLY, Vandenberg’s 

commendation of the Charter, 
though it seem lukewarm, may turn 
out to be effective. At least it is a 
relief to those of us who have been, 
for the last twelve years, exas- 
perated by the ballyhoo and flap- 
doodle with which governmental 
projects have been presented. Still 
trying to buck the one way traffic of 
mass-opinion, and hoping against 
hope to retain some small shred of 
respect for our intelligence, we wel- 
come a truthful speech like Van- 
denberg’s. 

I say the “last twelve years.” Let 
us make it twenty-five years. Wood- 
row Wilson in his 1919 cross-conti- 
nent campaign for the League was 
never so outspoken about its de- 
fects as Vandenberg now is about 
the new League which he sponsors. 
Nor do I recall any internationally 
known advocate of the Versailles 
Treaty who was honest enough and 
wise enough to speak of it as Van- 
denberg speaks of the San Fran- 
cisco Charter. 


O, in the end it will probably 
turn out that Vandenberg’s 
method is effective because it is 


judicious. Honesty is the best 
strategy. He will win friends where 
Wilson made enemies. Not that I 
suspect him of being frank from 
sheer shrewdness. 

Rather, like an hon- The Better 
est horse trader and the 
(there may still be Wiser Way 
such an occasional 

white blackbird), he can say, “I 
warned you when you were dicker- 
ing for the beast that he was blind 
of one eye, that he had spavin and 
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that he might at any time lie down 
and die in the road. But you wanted 
a horse, any horse. Take this one 
or take no horse at all.” In fact he 
does say just that, in a less homely 
way: “Mr. President [of the Sen- 
ate], you may tell me that it [the 
Charter] is calculated ‘to keep the 
promise to the ear and break it to 
the hope.’ I reply that I know no 
better hope.” 

To repeat: the Senator turns no 
handsprings over the document 
which he helped to write and which 
he asked the Senate to sign. It is 
better so. If he had 
come to Washing- 
ton from San Fran- 
cisco crying “Yip- 
pee! Hip-Hip Hurray! I bring 
you the most beneficent document 
penned by the hand of man since 
Magna Charta or the Declaration of 
Independence!” all intelligent read- 
ers of the document would have put 
him down as a fraud and a liar. 
For as Felix Morley says, “one may 
say with certainty that nobody will 
ever successfully define the San 
Francisco Charter in the phrase ap- 
plied by Gladstone to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: ‘the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a 
given time by the brain and purpose 
of man.’” 

Thanks to Senator Vandenberg’s 
moderation the San Francisco Peace 
Plan will not be the butt of ribald 
jokes such as those of Clemenceau 
who ridiculed Wilson as a second 
Moses and his Fourteen Points as a 
rival to the Ten Commandments. 
We can, however, tolerate some 
such good-natured jesting as that of 
the fellow who compared Vanden- 
berg’s plea to the Senate with the 
preacher’s admonition to the people 
in the pews, “Don’t shoot the organ- 
ist; he is doing the best he can.” 


No Better 
Hope 
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N° all who commented on the 
Charter were as indulgent to 
its defects as Senator Vandenberg. 
For example, Felix Morley, just 
mentioned, declares the document 
“a political tour de force which has 
welded into an organic whole two 
fundamentally antagonistic designs 
—one for a league of fifty sovereign 
equals and the other for a dominant 
alliance”; that in consequence it is 
sometimes disingenuous and in 
spots “demonstrably untrue”; that 
it is “verbose, repetitive and ob- 
scure,” and altogether “a constitu- 
tional monstrosity.” Any one who 
reads the Charter with critical scru- 
tiny will recognize the dichotomy of 
which Mr. Morley speaks, but in the 
circumstances it may be wiser, at 
least it is more comfortable, to re- 
sort to wishful thinking rather than 
to ruthless analysis. Morley him- 
self says: “To call this product a 
constitutional monstrosity is not to 
say that it will fail in its purpose of 
launching a workable successor to 
the League of Nations. Constitu- 
tional monstrosities have been made 
operative in many individual na- 
tions, though in such cases it usual- 
ly becomes necessary to give dead- 
letter treatment to much of the ver- 
biage. Nor should the confusion of 
the Charter, now submitted for the 
candid consideration of mankind, 
cause undue criticism of the accom- 
plishment at San Francisco. Com- 
promise is often achieved at the ex- 
pense of clarity.” 


ie must be obvious to any habitual 
reader of this department of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp that its editor 
for once is trying to make the best 


out of a bad case. I confess that to 
do so goes against the grain. When- 
ever hitherto I have let my judg- 
ment assert itself in such matters, 
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the outcome, sometimes five or 
ten years later, has justified the 
criticism. But it does not add to 
one’s happiness to be forever saying 
what one cannot help seeing, and I 
am willing to take to myself the 
words of Benjamin Franklin, quot- 
ed by Senator Vandenberg: “That 
all who have objections . . . would, 
with me, on this oc- 
Trying casion doubt a little 
Hard to of their own infalli- 
Believe bility.” Newman in 
one of his best ser- 
mons discusses the subject, “Weari- 
ness in Well-Doing.” There is also a 
weariness in truth-telling. Even the 
prophets complained at times to 
high heaven that they were tired 
of forever warning and scolding 
the people. We look back now 
upon Jeremias and Isaias and 
Ezechiel and say of their predic- 
tions (predictions so “pessimistic” 
that the people killed the men who 
made them), “what remarkable 
foreknowledge!” Also, when St. 
John the Apostle utters that most 
dismal of all truths, 
“the whole world is 
seated in iniquity,” 
the experienced 
reader recognizes it 
as a most penetrating observation. 
But even the most charitable Chris- 
tian does not feel well-inclined to 
a run-of-the-mill preacher or a 
mediocre writer who paraphrases 
St. John, “the whole world is seat- 
ed in duplicity.” The people give 
such a one no credit for insight or 
prophetic power. They are more 
likely to say “the d crank!” To 
which there is only one reply, “it is 
better to be a d—— crank than a 
d—— liar.” One who would give 
unqualified commendation to the 
San Francisco Charter would be, 
whether damned or not, a liar. 


Honesty 
the Best 
Prophecy 
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| peices what those who cry 
“pessimist” will say if, now that 
the Charter is written and ready for 
ratification, they look back upon 
the statement of the bishops of the 
United States given to the public 
from Washington eleven days be- 
fore the opening of the Conference 
at San Francisco. That prophetic 
warning is more deeply philosophi- 
cal than Senator Vandenberg’s re- 
port. Yet it is not too formidable 
reading: What could be more eas- 
ily apprehended, for example, than 
this wise declaration: 

“The official information on 
agreements reached by the three 
great powers —the United States, 
Russia and Great Britain—on cer- 
tain fundamental provisions in the 
Charter gives rise to 
doubt and fear. We 
fail to see that the 
voting procedure in 
the security council 
agreed upon at Yalta is consistent 
with the sovereign equality of 
peace-loving nations recognized as 
basic in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals. Whatever concessions may, 
under existing conditions, have to 
be made to certain nations in view 
of their power and corresponding 
responsibility, it seems inequitable 
and dangerous to give any nation in 
perpetuity a virtual veto on parity 
of treatment for all.” 

At that point the bishops dig 
down a bit deeper and bring up an 
essential principle of law and jus- 
tice: “It is a manifest denial of a 
prime attribute of a juridical insti- 
tution to extend the veto to the exe- 
cution of decisions of the world 
court to which, by explicit provi- 
sion, all justiciable disputes should 
be referred... . . This makes the 
Charter give a preferred status not 
only to the powerful aggressor but 
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even to any aggressor with a power- 
ful patron.” 

In spite of that drastic criticism 
of what was afterwards enacted at 
San Francisco, the bishops were 
not—in fact as Catholics they could 
not be—antagonistic to the project. 
They approve the Conference even 
while prophesying dire results if 
there come out of it no international 
organization, or if the organization 
be dishonestly administered. They 
say: “A sound world organization 
is not a utopian dream. With hon- 
est good will in all the victors, it 
will be realized, and a new era in 
international relations will begin. 
If any one of them refuses it full 
support, or insists on introducing 
into its Charter provisions which 
radically vitiate it, we shall witness 
the tragedy, so often recorded in 
history, of a glorious martial victory 
largely nullified by sheer political 
expediency.” 


OOKING beneath the most radi- 
cal of the defects of the San 
Francisco document to the cause of 
it, any honest seeker will agree 
with Kenneth Crawford of News- 
week, who on the Town Meeting of 
the Air debate for June 21st said: 
“Where, then, does this veto busi- 
ness come from? There is no se- 
cret about it and no mystery. It 
comes from the Russians. They 
have insisted upon the right to 
hamstring the world organization 
with their own single vote every 
time they feel that it threatens to 
interfere with their designs. 

“And what are these designs? 
Well, there’s no secret about this 
either. They are in the process of 
expanding the Russian Empire. Al- 
ready they have moved into the 
Balkans, into the Baltic countries, 
and into Eastern Europe. They 


don’t want any interference from a 
strong world organization, at least, 
not until their borders and their 
peripheral spheres of influence have 
been securely established. 

“At one point the Russians went 
so far as to insist that they be given 
the right of veto even over discus- 
sions. Fortunately, the British and 
American delegations stood firm 
against this, and the Russians 
backed down a little. But the veto 
remains in so far as action in a dis- 
pute or amendment of the Charter 
is concerned.” 

When Mr. Crawford finished the 
speech in which that passage oc- 
curred, Mr. Denny, the Moderator, 
used his’ stereotyped formula, 
“Thank you, Kenneth Crawford.” 
I think we can all say, not in a per- 
functory way, but with honest em- 
phasis, “Thank you, Kenneth Craw- 
ford.” 


sis return to the bishops: they 
recognize that the test of the 
honesty and the wisdom of the great 
powers is in their treatment of 
Poland. - Being men of statesman- 
like caliber they were not to be 
dissuaded from applying that test 
by slogans against “perfectionism” 
and in favor of “compromise,” or 
by the defeatism of those who for 
a time spoke out for Poland but 
were discouraged and silenced by 
the antipathy of the general popu- 
lation. The bishops say: “Our 
President is pledged 
to see that in the 
choice of a perma- 
nent Polish govern- 
ment the people of 
Poland be guaran- 
teed in their right of free secret 
ballot. No foreign power must be 
permitted to influence this election 
in a way which will determine its 


Poland: 
The Stone 
Rejected by 
the Builders 
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results. The peace of the world de- 
mands a free, independent, demo- 
cratic Poland. It must not be that 
Poland become a puppet state un- 
der the domination and control of 
any foreign power.” 

It would be a resolute optimist 
who would say that an honest elec- 
tion now will be held in Poland. 
“Resolute?” Say rather imbecile. 
No person of mature intelligence 
can fail to see that Poland has 
been “sold down the river.” We 
still hear “arguments about it and 
about,” but the arguers get away 
from the point as quickly, and stay 
as far away, as the pseudo-idiotic 
team of humorists on the radio 
program “It Pays to Be Ignorant.” 
The Curzon Line, for example, has 
nothing to do with the question. 
The security of Russia has nothing 
todo with the question. Excursions 
into the past history of Poland or 
of Russia have nothing to do with 
the question. The democratic or 
non-democratic character of the 
Pilsudski Republic has nothing to 
do with the question. The only rele- 
vant matter in the whole discussion 
is whether or not the fate of one 
country, the choice of its rulers and 
the direction of its internal affairs 
are to be determined by its neigh- 
bor. Unless the San Francisco 
Charter insists that the country it- 
self or an international tribunal 
determine those matters, it is, like 
others that preceded it, a “scrap of 
paper,” or even, like the original of 
the Atlantic Charter, a scrap of 
paper at the bottom of the sea. 


_— bishops furthermore pointed 
out to the Conference in ad- 
vance the danger of the dichotomy 
to which Felix Morley refers—the 
inevitable disunity and incoherence 
in any document which attempts to 
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fuse two incompatible elements. I 
consider this particular passage of 
theirs to be the most eloquent and 
at the same time the most genu- 
inely philosophical utterance that 
has been made on the subject. As 
such I have recom- 
mended it far and 
wide, and have re- 
cited it verbatim 
from many a lecture 
platform and over the radio. Here 
and now I bespeak for it a particu- 
larly deliberate reading: 

“Every day makes more evident 
the fact that two strong essentially 
incompatible ways of life will di- 
vide the loyalties of men and na- 
tions in the political world of to- 
morrow. They are genuine democ- 
racy and Marxian totalitarianism. 
Democracy is built on respect for 
the dignity of the human being 
with its God-given inviolable rights. 
It achieves unity and strength in 
the intelligent co-operation of all 
citizens for the common good un- 
der governments chosen and sup- 
ported by the people. It will ad- 
vance, expand and develop our cul- 
ture. It will maintain continuity 
with our Christian past. It will give 
security for our Christian future. 
Fascism and Nazism, rampant in 
their might, sought its destruction. 
Fascism is gone we hope, forever. 
And soon Nazism will be only a 
horrible historical memory. How- 
ever, we have to reckon with the ac- 
tive, cleverly organized and directed 
opposition of Marxian totalitarian- 
ism to genuine democracy. This 
system herds the masses under dic- 
tatorial leadership, insults their in- 
telligence with its propaganda and 
controlled press, and tyrannically 
violates innate human rights. 
Against it, genuine democracy 
must constantly be on guard, quick 
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to detect and penetrate its camou- 
flage. Democracy’s bulwark is re- 
ligion, and justice is its watchword. 
We entered this war to defend our 
democracy. It is our solemn re- 
sponsibility, in the reconstruction, 
to use our full influence in safe- 
guarding the freedoms of all peo- 
ples. This, we are convinced, is the 
only way to an enduring peace.” 

Applying those facts and that 
principle to the San Francisco Char- 
ter one may say that its failure,— 
pray God it be not a total and final 
failure,—is in its attempt to recon- 
cile two irreconcilables, Democracy 
and Dictatorship, or to put it more 
concretely, national sovereignty and 
a dominant military alliance. 


-_™ 
ae 





OrcHIDS FROM Moscow 


HE CATHOLIC WORLD has 


won the honor of being singled 
out for denunciation by Pravda. It 
seems that we are “warmongers,” 
and are compared with gangsters. 
Naturally this tidbit of information 


interests us. Also it 
flatters us. It is 
good to know after 
some years of attack 
upon Soviet men- 
dacity that we have succeeded in 
eliciting a prize specimen of the 
genus lie. Regular readers of this 
magazine and of these editorial 
pages cannot but be aware that our 
constant theme has been that if war 
is to be avoided between the Anglo- 
American combination and _ the 
U.S.S.R., it will be by a frank ex- 
change of views rather than by ap- 
peasement, kowtowing and bootlick- 
ing. If England had spoken roughly 
to Hitler in the early 1930’s as 
Churchill insisted, instead of soft- 
soaping him as Chamberlain did, 


“War- 
monger !” 
“Gangster!” 
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there might have been no war. As 
far as war with Russia is concerned 
we are now in the early Chamber. 
lain period. A little honest rough 
stuff now will prevent a great deal of 
bloodshed eight or ten years hence, 
Such has been the idea we have been 
hammering home in THE Catuouic 
Wor_p. We don’t want war. We 
are, to borrow a papal phrase, 
“straining every nerve and sinew” 
to prevent war between ourselves 
and Russia. So Pravda, govern- 
mental instrument of Russia, calls 
us “warmongers.” Pravda (which 
by the way is Rus- 

sian for “Truth”!) We Share 
is quite as close to the Kudos 
truth in this instance 

as in most of its statements. Quite. 
As baseball fans would say, Pravda 
is “batting a thousand.” 

I fear, however, that THe Catu- 
OLIC WorLD cannot take all the 
credit for eliciting Pravda’s op- 
probrious epithets. In our issue 
for July we assembled under the 
heading “All But Unanimous” some 
forty or fifty quotations from states- 
men, newspaper editors American 
and English, writers of magazine 
articles and books, columnists, radio 
commentators, all of whom have 
said in varying phrases what we 
have been incessantly reiterating 
for the last few years about the 
rulers of Russia, the Soviet system 
in general and Communism. As 
a matter of fact, in that list there 
appeared the names of the late 
President Roosevelt and of Prime 
Minister Churchill, of Anthony 
Eden, Senator Taft and Senator 
Vandenberg, of Count Della Torre, 
editor of the papal organ Osserva- 
tore Romano, and of Archbishop 
Cushing of Boston. Presuming that 
all those gentlemen are included 
in Pravda’s designation “warmon- 
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gers” may I ask that they rise and 
take a bow? The best evidence of 
one’s being a genuine lover of peace 
is to be accused by Pravda of stir- 
ring up war. 

To make the list complete I think 
we shall have to include Josef 
Stalin. In an article, “Which War 
Comes Next?” by H. C. McGinnis, 
also in our July number, the Soviet 
Premier was quoted as saying in 
1939, “It is inconceivable that the 
Soviet Republic shall continue to 
exist for a long period side by side 
with imperialist states. Ultimately 
one or the other must conquer.” As 
editor, I might have suggested to the 
writer of that article that he add 
Stalin’s oath over the dead body of 
Lenin that he would never cease to 
carry on Lenin’s work, which of 
course was World-Revolution. So 
perhaps we must ask Josef to stand 
at attention and salute in recogni- 
tion of Pravda’s accolade ““warmon- 
ger.” But in that one instance 
Pravda (“Truth”) would be true. 
Which might interfere with its per- 
fect batting average. 


is not of course to be expected 
that Pravda should designate 
any specific statement of ours, con- 


trovert it and prove it false. Such 
is not the Communist technique. It 
might involve mental strain and 
perhaps a bit of research. Since the 
usual “smear” does the work, why 
bother with an argument? With 
people in this country who can be 
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influenced by Pravda, the epithets 
“warmonger” and “gangster” ut- 
tered without rhyme or reason are 
much more effective 
than logical argu- 
mentation. As for 
the people who read 
Pravda in Russia (there are said 
to be three million of them) what 
can they know about what was 
said in THE CaTHOLIC WorLD? 
They take what is handed them and 
swallow it. The three men who, 
commissioned by the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, spent 
four months and traveled 40,000 
miles to test and discuss journalis- 
tic methods, report that Tass, the 
official Soviet news agency receives 
13,000 words a day from America 
but that the quota “is screened 
politically and does 
not give any real pic- 
ture of America.” I 
should like to believe 
that of those 13,000 words on one 
day a thousand or even a hundred 
were from THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 
But though it wound our vanity and 
take away the éclat of being de- 
nounced by name in Pravda, I fear 
we shall have to be realistic and 
make the guess that what happened 
was simply a suggestion to Pravda 
from The Daily Worker saying 
“take a crack at THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.” So we are “warmongers” 
and “gangsters!” 

Thanks, Pravda. 
is a bouquet! 


The Smear 
Technique 


“Screened” 
News 


Your brickbat 





ATROCITIES—WORLD WAR II 


By JAMES 


T was Edmund Burke who said, 
“I do not know the method of 
drawing up an indictment against 
an whole people.” The words were 
uttered in the British House of Com- 
mons, and the nation which the 
famous orator refused to indict was 
the infant United States of America. 
Allied correspondents, radio com- 
mentators and other so-called ave- 
nues for the ventilation of public 
opinion, have done an almost per- 
fect job of preparing such an indict- 
ment against Germany—an indict- 
ment so complete and all embracing 
that the German victims of Nazi 
tyranny are indicted as the instru- 
ment of their own suffering and tor- 
ture. 

Warned by public skepticism of 
atrocity stories, newspaper publish- 
ers clamped down on the atrocity 
fiction mills which formed a promi- 
nent feature of World War I. Some 
stories did get by, one in particular 
being accepted by numbers of pious 
but credulous Jews—the tale of the 
Nazi soldiers who donned football 
attire and played a game of soccer 
with the heads of Jewish babies for 
footballs and their mothers as ter- 
rified spectators. 

The newspapers which published 
this revolting fiction however gave 
scant space in the pre-war period 
to the truthful accounts of peace- 
time atrocities committed by Nazi 
leaders, and the measures taken as 
early as 1932 by Nazis to silence 
their democratic opponents. Indeed 
there were “chain newspapers” in 
the U:- S. and Britain, owned by 
newspaper barons, which praised 
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the Nazis for their sanity in dealing 
with troublesome political and re- 
ligious elements. 

The Hitler law empowered the 
State to put to death persons certi- 
fied as hopelessly insane or the vic- 
tims of incurable disease. The only 
temporal government which pro- 
tested that such laws were vicious 
and almost certainly to be abused 
by the Government im. power was 
the Vatican. It was this law which 
created Dachau, Buchenwald and 
the other infamous concentration 
camps. 

It was this law which gave such 
Nazi pseudo-scientists as Dr. Gustav 
Wilhelm Schuebbe, the legal “right” 
to substitute live human beings for 
guinea pigs — human beings who 
were relegated to the lower animal 
kingdom because of a label which 
identified them as being “politically 
unreliable.” Dr. Schuebbe testified 
before members of the 12th Army 
Group Headquarters that 140,000 
persons were put to death at the 
Kiev Nazi Annihilation Institute, 
and admitted murdering 21,000 per- 
sons himself, Germans who were 
“unworthy to live.” 

The euthanasia law received no 
publicity in Germany. It was pub- 
lished to the world in the radio dis- 
patches of William S. Shirer, for- 
mer C. B. S. commentator in Berlin, 
but if Shirer hoped to shock the 
world into action in aid of Ger- 
many’s politically dispossessed he 
was doomed to failure. 

War correspondents in Germany 
sent back reams of dispatches voic- 
ing somewhat naively their amaze- 
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ment that not one German would 
admit guilt either to membership in 
the Nazi Party, of complicity in 
plunging the world into war, or of 
being responsible for the horror 
camps. The idea that a Nazi, fully 
aware of the hatred directed against 
him, would willingly admit to party 
membership, is an illustration of 
the confused thought processes of 
war correspondents. An example 
of the same thinking is their theory, 
based upon such interviews, that 
Germany is a nation of liars. The 
“groveling German smile, the nerv- 
ous smirk,” and other revealing 
characteristics noted by correspond- 
ents contributed to the national in- 
dictment which they drafted, and 
it was with glee that they recorded 
the action of the American High 
Command in forcing German civil- 
ians, men, women and children to 
be confronted with the evidence of 
their guilt in enforced trips to con- 
centration camps. 

The over-all theory of national 
guilt was supported by the noted 
psychologist Carl Gustave Jung, 
who praised “the American therapy 
of conducting the German popula- 
tion to concentration camps and 
making them see all the atrocities 
committed there.” The psycholo- 
gist stated that he could not make a 
distinction between the mentality 
of the Nazis and the German anti- 
Nazis. “Glib distinction between 
decent and not decent Germans is 
absolutely naive. All, consciously 
or unconsciously, actively or pas- 
sively, are concerned in the atroci- 
ties.” Here is “scientific proof” that 
German atrocity victims were re- 
sponsible for their own unfortunate 
state and collaborators with their 
own torturers. 

Psychology is not an_ exact 
science, and because of that factor 


has attracted to itself hosts of charla- 
tans who batten on the fatuous and 
credulous. Some of the leaders in 
the field, like Jung, consult their 
own prejudices and bring mod- 
ern mental science into disrepute 
by publishing personal prejudices 
as psychological findings. Jung’s 
statement is of course unadulter- 
ated rubbish, unworthy of a circus 
sideshow astrologer. 

Malcolm W. Bingay, editorial di- 
rector of the Detroit Free Press and 
one of the American editors who in- 
spected the German concentration 
camps, prefaced his account of his 
experiences by stating: “Propa- 
ganda has always been an instru- 
ment of war. In modern times it 
has been developed into almost a 
world conquering science by the 
Nazis. But propaganda is a two- 
edged sword. There comes a time 
when the people have been so fed 
up with falsehood they cease to be- 
lieve anything.” It was to offset 
this that Eisenhower requested that 
the horror camps be visited. by 
American editors and congressmen. 

The stories which were written 
about the camps horrified the world 
—and in particular the relatives of 
American prisoners of war, for no- 
where in the majority of the stories 
was there a hint that not one soli- 
tary American prisoner of war was 
incarcerated in these atrocity dens. 
According to Bingay, “There were 
no organized atrocities visited upon 
American prisoners of war. They 
were not treated as the victims of 
the slave labor camps, conditions of 
which have horrified the world. 
Where there was brutality it was 
done by individual Nazi guards and 
was not an ordered policy.” 

That this was true was verified 
by the International Red Cross 
whose president, Carl Burkhardt 
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was taken to task for failing to in- 
form the world on atrocities com- 
mitted in concentration camps. He 
offered the explanation that he had 
made repeated requests to the Nazis 
for permission to visit civilian 
camps, and was told that the 
-Fuehrer was adamant in his re- 
fusal to allow Red Cross represen- 
tatives to visit the concentration 
camps. Indeed Burkhardt had to 
rush from Geneva to Berlin on one 
occasion to protest Hitler’s reported 
intention of rejecting the Geneva 
Convention prisoner of war meas- 
ures. Fortunately for Allied pris- 
oners Burkhardt’s pleading was 
successful, but he was given plain- 
ly to understand that the concen- 
tration camp was an internal Ger- 
man problem and no concern of his. 
Where did the inmates of the 
Nazi atrocity camps come from? 
Hundreds of steel lockers and safes 
in the bomb-proof cellars of No. 8 
Prinz Albrecht Strasse, S.W. Ber- 
lin tell the story. These lockers, 
now certainly in the possession of 
Soviet Russia, held documents, pho- 
tostat copies and sound records of 
the acts, speeches and writings of 
Adolf Hitler’s political and spiritual 
enemies, records representing the 
work of thousands of Gestapo and 
Nazi agents,—a dossier older than 
the Gestapo itself, having its be- 
ginning in a secret service group 
organized within the fledgling Na- 
tional Socialist Party in 1930. 
Between 1930 and 1933 the ar- 
chives of the Nazi Secret Service 
contained detailed information on 
all opponents of the Nazi Party who 
had by word or deed exposed them- 
selves to Nazi sympathizers, so that 
on the day following the burning of 
the Reichstag by Goering and other 
Party conspirators, Goering, chang- 
ing from Hyde to his Jekyll role as 
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the shocked Minister of the Interior, 
was able to place thousands of anti- 
Nazis under lock and key, a few of 
them to be released twelve years 
later by American and British ip. 
vading troops. And believe it or 
not, according to Nazi election fig. 
ures, the majority of these anti- 
Nazis while in the concentration 
camps, and long after their souls 
had left their bodies, voted “Ja” for 
Hitler in the subsequent elections, 

In these archives were the ser- 
mons of Cardinal von Faulhaber, 
Archbishop of Munich; of Matthias 
Ehrenfried, Bishop of Wiirzburg; 
of the late Karl Cardinal Schulte, 
Archbishop of Cologne; of Dr. Mar- 
tin Niemoeller, head of the Chris- 
tian Opposition Pastors Movement, 
and other Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish clergymen who used the pul- 
pit to fight a Nazi blood-god. It 
contained stenographic notes of 
meetings addressed by members of 
the Communist, Social-Democratic, 
Catholic Center and other German 
political parties. There were files 
of all newspapers and periodicals 
published by Nazi opponents, with 
dossiers on editors, authors and 
staff. 

Sooner or later the subjects of 
these Gestapo dossiers found them- 
selves inmates of one or other of 
the infamous concentration camps, 
camps so brutal, that they revolted 
even members of the Nazi party, 
a party which ascended political 
heights on organized brutality. 

As early as 1933 Hitler’s partner 
in crime, Rudolf Hess, denied the 
existence of atrocities on the scale 
alleged, attributing the reports to 
what he called “whispering propa- 
ganda.” “Things are happening, of 
course,” he explained to Hermann 
Rauschning, who had raised the 
subject of his repugnance to re- 
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ported atrocities. “The whole busi- 
ness of the concentration camp is 
an unpleasant one. Suggest if you 
can, anything else that is equally 
effective with less cruelty. There 
must be concentration camps so 
long as we are passing through this 
revolution. When we have won, we 
can let people run about as much as 
they like. But not until then. It 
is essential to retain the fear of the 
concentration camps. If they were 
just boarding houses we should be 
making ourselves ridiculous. Power 
becomes ridiculous when it is not 
feared.” 

Hess attempted to excuse Hitler, 
asking Rauschning if he imagined 
that it was any pleasure for Herr 
Hitler to know about concentration 
camps, and all that was going on in 
them. Indeed, he urged, it had been 
difficult for Hitler to make up his 
mind to employ them. 

The Hess picture of Hitler was 
sympathetic, but it had no relation 
to fact, as there is no doubt that 
Hitler was the author of the con- 
centration camp method of deal- 
ing with political opponents. In 
Rauschning’s Voice of Destruction, 
the author, a former crony of Hit- 
ler, describes a scene at the Chan- 
cellory in Berlin, when the Fuehrer 
roundly abused Nazi leaders who 
“made a fuss about these trivial 
matters.” - 

“I forbid you to change any- 
thing,” Hitler ordered. “I don’t 
want the concentration camps trans- 
formed into penitentiaries. Terror 
is the most effective political instru- 
ment. I shall not permit myself to 
be robbed of it simply because a lot 
of stupid mollycoddles choose to be 
offended by it. 

“These so-called atrocities spare 
me a hundred thousand individual 
actions against disobedience and 
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discontent. People will think twice 
before opposing us when they know 
what to expect in the camps, I 
don’t want to hear anything more 
about it. It’s your business to see 
that no evidence about such cases 
leaks out. I cannot allow such ab- 
surd trifles to break in on my 
work.” 2 yet 

“In those days,” wrote Rausch- 
ning, “the routine excuse was that 
a revolution was taking place in 
Germany which was extraordinarily 
bloodless and lenient. It was not 
justifiable, we were told, to draw 
general conclusions from a few iso- 
lated cases. But the truth was very 
different. The cruelty of a nature in- 
creasingly refined, dealt out by the 
S.S. and the S.A. to political oppo- 
nents was a part of a definite politi- 
cal plan. The selection of asocial, 
abnormal types to guard the con- 
centration camps was carried out 
with conscious purpose. 

“T had occasion to see something 
of this myself. Notorious drunk- 
ards and criminals were selected 
from the military organizations of 
the party and placed in special sub- 
divisions. It was a typical example 
of specially selected sub-humans for 
definite political ends.” 

In presenting films of the atrocity 
camps to British audiences, Lord 
Vansittart, foremost British advo- 
cate of national German guilt, was 
chosen as commentator. He took 
full opportunity to brand the entire 
German nation guilty of the atrocity 
camps. In the British House of 
Lords on May 9th he bolstered this 
argument with the statement that 
“in 1933 and 1934 concentration 
camps were the subject of current 
conversation [in Germany], some- 
times with fear but often with gloat- 
ing.” 

Lord Vansittart had many a 
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chance to get such information 
from the highest leaders in the 
Nazi Party, for in 1933 he was Per- 
manent Under-Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, and as such a fairly 
frequent visitor to Berlin. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony he knew 
of the existence and the cruelties in 
the concentration camps, but did he 
utter a single protest or urge upon 
the British Government the neces- 
sity of such a protest? Instead, ac- 
cording to Ward Price, foreign cor- 
respondent of the London Daily 
Mail, in the latter’s book I Know 
These Dictators, Lord Vansittart 
was on terms of intimacy with the 
designers of the atrocity camps. 
One passage in the Price book is 
revealing: “On the Chancellor’s 
{Hitler’s] right sat Lady Vansittart, 
the wife of the British Permanent 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who was then visiting Berlin. As 
Sir Robert Vansittart stood in the 
middle of the room after dinner 
laughing and joking with Herr 
Hess, the Chancellor’s deputy, there 
was a noticeable contrast between 
the glittering splendor of the star 
and cord of the Grand Cross of St. 
Michael and St. George worn by the 
one and the field-service simplicity 
of the khaki uniform of the other.” 

Lord Vansittart was not the only 
Britisher to learn of the existence of 
the atrocity camps, but he kept 
silent. Not so the editor of the 
Manchester Guardian, which on 
May 8, 1945, recorded the following 
piece of history. “To readers of the 
Manchester Guardian the Buchen- 
wald report will be no surprise. We 
published from 1933 onward more 
detailed evidence on the Nazi terror 
systems than any other daily paper 
in Europe. The sale of the paper 
was prohibited in Germany, and it 
was a crime to possess it. We re- 
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ceived, and printed many letters 
criticizing us for publishing these 
facts. Some found the reiteration 
of these unpleasantnesses tedious, 
Others disbelieved them. Simple- 
minded English people were taken 
round selected camps and came 
back admiring their Spartan disci- 
pline, and though regretting that 
the Nazis did not put people on trial 
were inclined to believe that this 
might be the only way of treating 
‘Communists’ and ‘Jews.’ The Brit- 
ish Government itself waited until 
the war had begun before it admit- 
ted the existence of these things. 
Whatever we say about the Ger- 
mans, some British conscien 

should feel Pha OE oe Wich 

After twelve years of Nazi rule 
astonishment is expressed that 
there was no revolt on the part of 
the German people. It could not 
have happened in America, wrote 
the American correspondents. It 
could not have happened in Britain, 
wrote the British correspondents. 

The curious feature of the Nazi 
political organization was the fact 
that its structure resembled some- 
what New York’s Tammany Hall, 
which also served as a model for a 
host of American predatory politi- 
cal leaders from, Huey Long to Tom 
Pendergast, proof that it not only 
could have happened here in Amer- 
ica, but did happen here. 

Hitler had his block captains, 
district leaders and county leaders, 
small fry fuehrers who aped their 
master, just as small fry poli- 
cians aped their American political 
bosses, all for the glory of the ma- 
chine. “Americans could not en- 
gage in such bestial cruelty.” Re- 
member the prohibition era, the 
machine - gunning of rival gang- 
sters, the underworld controlled 
politicians, the judges whose deci- 
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sions were priced as heavy as the 
traffic would bear and a host of 
other incidents exhibiting the ex- 
treme difficulty of removing venal 
politicians when the politicians had 
control of police and judiciary.- 

“A man disappears without a 
trace. After a few days a casket 
containing his remains is sent to his 
relatives. There is no inquest and 
no one dares to question the police. 
Again, no man trusts his neighbor. 
Every group of houses and flats has 
its appointed spy who watches all 
its inhabitants.” This quotation 
describes life in Hitler Germany, 
but it could accurately describe life 
in a number of American cities dur- 
ing the twenties and the early thir- 
ties, when notorious underworld 
characters controlled politics, trade 
unions and a large slice of domestic 
commerce in liquor and other com- 
modities. 


Regarding Britain, Professor C. 
E. M. Joad, a featured member of 
the British “Brains’ Trust” radio 
program, had this to say in the New 
Statesman, January 28, 1945: “I 
suspect that propaganda is even 


now not wholly absent. Why are 
these [atrocity camp] disclosures 
suddenly given such terrible and 
persistent prominence? Partly no 
doubt, for creditable and under- 
standable reasons; the camps have 
just been opened up, the feeling of 
’ horror is still fresh in people’s 
minds and newspaper proprietors 
and editors, being personally hu- 
mane men are as shocked as the 
rest of us. 

“The motive, however, is, I sus- 
pect, in part to whip up anger 
against the Germans and sharpen 
the demand for revenge upon all 
Germans, for are they not all tarred 
with the same brush? At any rate, 
whether they are or not, it is both 
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easier and emotionally more satis- 
fying to think so, though why, if 
they are, Hitler should have found 
it necessary to throw no less than 
two million of his fellow country- 
men into concentration camps be- 
fore the war began, and maintain 
900,000 secret police at the height 
of his success during it is not 
clear. 

“I wonder, incidentally, how 
many of those who criticize the 
German people for ignorance or 
docility or condemn them for pas- 
sive complicity would have raised 
their voices against the government 
in this country had they known 
that death or torture were the 
penalties for criticism. ‘What could 
I have done?’ the German pastor of 
a village near Belsen is reported to 
have said, ‘Had I preached against 
the regime or denounced the camps, 
the immediate result would have 
been that I, my wife and my chil- 
dren would have been sent to one 
of them.’ It has needed even in 
England, more courage to be a con- 
scientious objector, to denounce 
night bombing, or to advocate a 
negotiated peace, than many of us 
can compass. And how many Eng- 
lish who, by implication, are po- 
litically alert and self-conscious 
citizens, take the trouble to find 
out what is going on in English 
prisons?” 

Perhaps the German pastor’s fear 
was sharpened by an acquaintance 
with one of the few concentration 
camp prisoners released to go back 
to their own neighborhoods to re- 
count the horrors they had wit- 
nessed and experienced as an exam- 
ple to those who might feel bold 
enough to offer resistance to Nazi 
rule. 

The existence of the Nazi concen- 
tration camps proved that Hitler 
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who achieved power on a minority 
of the nation’s electoral votes, could 
keep that power only through ter- 
rorizing his political opponents. The 
evidence on the camps is so com- 
plete and devastating that it seems 
a pity that it was deemed necessary 
to embroider the horrible details of 
the Buchenwald camp with stories 
of lampshades made of the tattooed 
human skin of prisoners. No pho- 
tographs were offered of these grue- 
some lampshades, and in the ab- 
sence of other proof, this writer is 
inclined to doubt their existence. A 
decade ago he saw one of the few 
specimens of human skin, tanned 
and bound to form the cover of a 
book, Flammarion’s Lands of the 
Sky. Human skin is the hardest of 
all skins to tan or to preserve. In 
the absence of tanning and of any 
body structure to hold it, skin will 
shrink until any tattoo designs on 
it will become unrecognizable. It 


is to be doubted, in any case, that 
many seamen were incarcerated at 
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Buchenwald, the majority of the 
prisoners being political offenders 
unlikely to have their bodies go 
adorned. 

Of the excesses committed at the 
German concentration camps there 
is no room for doubt. The chief 
architect of the camp system has, 
we believe, passed from human to 
divine judgment for his crimes, 
Some of his aids have made sure of 
divine retribution by taking their 
own lives. Others have been cap- 
tured and await trial and punish- 
ment. Still others will surely be 
discovered in their places of hiding, 
for they have earned the hatred of 
the German people whom they kept 
in terrorized submission inside and 
outside the Nazi atrocity camps. 

The surest method of protect- 
ing these “specially selected sub- 
humans” and their more polished 
leaders still in hiding is to remove 
them from the wrath of the people 
they held in bondage by indicting 
the entire nation. 


SISTER PENANCE 


By Sister Mary St. VirGinis, B.V.M. 


Y little gray sister’s smile is sweet 
And her lips are a barricade 
To the protest of pain, the cry of defeat, 
The moan that is never made. 


My little gray sister is worn and thin, 
But strong of step she goes; 
Her eyes are skies where stars have been 


Before the snows— 


Her eyes are the stormy night wherein 


Still stands the rose. 





THE INDIANS OF GALLUP 


By Erik M. R. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


is known to every educated per- 

son that the oldest Catholic tra- 
dition in this country can be found 
in the Southwest. Yet a little bit 
off the beaten track, between the 
venerable episcopal center of Santa 
Fe and the old-established Califor- 
nia missions, between the Diocese 
of Tucson and the struggling Catho- 
lic dispersion of Utah, missionized 
largely by Paulist Fathers, is one of 
the youngest dioceses in the United 
States—Gallup. To a European 
Catholic like myself eager to study 
the manifestations of his Church in 
all parts of the world the Bishopric 
of Gallup is one of the most fasci- 
nating regions of America. In this 
ecclesiastic area the historic back- 
ground is by no means as impres- 
sive as in the neighboring dioceses; 
established only in 1940 it com- 
prises the wildest and least acces- 
sible parts of the United States; 
apart from the more tradition laden 
southeast corner of the diocese, the 
Church here is engaged in pioneer 
mission work, building and teach- 
ing, extending in painfully hard 
spadework the Mystical Body. It is 
a poor, but courageous diocese; it 
is enormous in extent and reaches 
from Boulder Dam to the vicinity 
of Albuquerque; in numbers it is 
still small but its composition is 
more catholic and universal than 
that of any other bishopric I have 
ever seen. 

In Gallup itself we find Catholics 
of German, Irish, Italian, Mexican, 
Slovene, Austrian, Spanish and 
Croat extraction. In the desert we 
find Indians from widely different 


stock: Navahos, Apaches, Hopis, 
Supais, Havasupais, Lagunas, Jemez 
and Zufis. The most numerous of 
these are the Navahos (Navvies, for 
short), the largest single tribe in 
the United States. These natives 
live moreover in one of the most 
picturesque landscapes in the world 
highlighted by such wonders as the 
Grand Canyon, Monument Valley, 
Canyon de Chelly, comprising pine 
forests, snow covered mountains, 
volcanoes, natural arches, sand- 
dunes, lava fields and natron lakes. 

The constructive work in this 
diocese, which is roughly six times 
the size of Massachusetts, is mostly 
done by the sons of St. Francis and 
a number of supporting orders of 
nuns. This work is largely mis- 
sionizing work and although I have 
not visited the historic establish- 
ments in the Laguna and Acoma 
area I was privileged to stay in the 
nerve center of the Navaho mis- 
sions, in St. Michael’s in the vicin- 
ity of Window Rock, the “Navaho 
Capital,” center of the administra- 
tion of the Navaho Reservation. St. 
Michael’s was originally founded 
in 1898 but the new church, signifi- 
cantly dedicated to “Mary, Mother 
of Mankind,” was finished in 1936 
only. This is a great place in the 
desert, the same type of country 
preferred by the early Fathers of 
the Church for prayer and medita- 
tion. St. Michael’s is a center for 
worship and education, study and 
propagation of the faith, social 
service and medical help. Sisters 
of three different orders assist the 
Fathers and Brothers. The crying 
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need of this spiritual fortress is a 
high-school, as Father Anselm Sip- 
pel, O.F.M., the Superior told me. 
Catholic education is perhaps even 
more important in the age of ado- 
lescence than during childhood. 

It is impossible to mention St. 
Michael’s without recalling to mind 
Father Berard Haile, the outstand- 
ing scholar, who, although getting 
on in years, is more prolific than 
ever. Father Berard is, without ex- 
aggeration, the greatest Navaho 
scholar in the world and the most 
outstanding Catholic anthropologist 
in this country. His fields are, 
actually, philology and _ cultural 
anthropology; his grammars, hand- 
books and ethnological dictionaries 
have been published by the mission 
but his two chefs d’oeuvre on Nava- 
ho legends and ceremonials have 
been issued by the Yale and Chi- 
eago University Presses. He is also 
the inventor of a Navaho alpha- 
bet; in Father Berard American 
Catholicism has a real savant of 
world wide caliber. Neither should 
we forget to mention activity of a 
semi-scientific nature; the catalog- 
ing of all living Navahos by name, 
paternal and maternal clan, mar- 
riage connections, children, Navaho 
name and—number. The Govern- 
ment profits greatly from the files 
in the Mission. 

Of course, even St. Michael’s, the 
place where 100% Catholics teach 
and baptize 200% Americans, has 
its problems. Apart from a sadly 
missed high-school (a financial 
problem, needless to say) are the 
enormous psychological obstacles 
encountered in the conversion of 
the Navahos. These we will dis- 
cuss later. But there is at least one 
ray of sunshine in the school situa- 
tion; within the limits of the In- 
dian Reservations religious instruc- 


tion can be given in government 
schools; most Navaho school chil- 
dren receive therefore, unlike their 
paleface brethren, instruction jp 
Catholic or Protestant doctrine. 

St. Michael’s is, as we remarked 
before, only the center of a small 
chain of smaller missions. There 
are eight of these altogether which 
in turn have sub-stations where 
Mass is said occasionally and even 
the catechism is taught. The war 
has interrupted this process of ex- 
pansion which will have to move 
westward toward the Grand Can- 
yon. 

The good work begun in the mis- 
sions will have to be completed in 
the growing cities outside of the 
Reservation. The Navahos are by 
nature more fond of children than 
any other Indian tribe. About 
1870 the “nation” counted not more 
than 6,000 souls; today there are 
more than 50,000 apaches de nabe- 
hu, as the early Spaniards called 
them. This phenomenal increase 
is accompanied by a steady emigra- 
tion to the cities. Intermarriage 
with the white population is not 
unusual,—racial prejudice is fortu- 
nately absent,—and the children of 
these racially mixed marriages often 
combine the gifts of their parents. 
Most of the half and quarter Nava- 
hos look like attractive South Euro- 
peans. The late Mr. Frank Walker, 
interpreter emeritus of St. Michael’s 
and son of a Navaho mother, had 
typically Irish features with an olive 
skin. Navahos belonging to a matri- 
archal civilization consider any per- 
son born from a Navaho mother as 
a “co-national.” The father’s ethnic 
status is of no importance. 

In order to illustrate the enor- 
mous task the Franciscans of the 
Reservation are facing we will try 
to give a brief description of the 
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Indians. Besides the more numer- 
ous Navahos the “Brown Robes” 
have also started to tackle the 
Hopis who live in the very center of 
the Navaho region in a small res- 
ervation of their own. They are 
the earliest dwellers in the territory 
and remote relatives of the Aztecs 
of Mexico. The Hopis are charac- 
terized by extremist attitudes; many 
of their settlements are divided into 
two towns; one for the conserva- 
tives who bitterly resent all conces- 
sions to the White Man and one 
for the progressives. The differ- 
ence between these groups is star- 
tling and there is no corresponding 
cleavage among the Navahos who 
are middle-of-the-roaders. A Nava- 
ho as a trader is unthinkable but 
one of the cleanest and most effi- 
cient trading posts belongs to a 
Hopi in Moenkopi. His clientele 
is nevertheless not very large be- 


cause the “American Bible,” i. e., 
the Sears-Roebuck and the “Mon- 
key” Ward catalogues are very 
popular among the modern minded 


Hopis. (The Navahos, critical as 
they are of all outsiders, like to tell 
a story about a Hopi who ordered a 
woman’s evening dress that he saw 
in a mail order catalogue. In due 
time he received the dress which 
threw him into seven fits; the gar- 
ment was of no use to him without 
the attractive girl inside as fea- 
tured on p. 417!) The conservative 
Hopi, on the other hand, outdoes 
the most old-fashioned Navaho in 
“backwardness.” He is suspicious 
and dislikes the presence of stran- 
gers at his ceremonials. Awatobi, 
a flourishing Franciscan mission in 
the seventeenth century, was de- 
stroyed by the forefathers of these 
intransigent Hopis. 

The skin of the Hopi is usually 
lighter than that of the Navaho, 
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his face more square. The Nava- 
hos are as proud as the Hopis but 
often more accessible; they call 
themselves dinnéh, i.e., people. 
Their closest relatives are the 
Apaches in the Southwest, a small 
tribe on the Oregon coast and the 
Athabascan Indians of Northwest 
Canada. It may sound strange but 
it is still a fact that a Navaho who 
cannot make himself understood by 
a neighboring Hopi in his own lan- 
guage will get on in a couple of days 
with a blood-brother from British 
Columbia. The dinnéh are a fairly 
bellicose tribe; their complexion is 
copper red, their cheek bones often 
prominent. The dress of the wom- 
en is deeply influenced by the old 
Spanish fashion, the men closely 
resemble cowpunchers, except in 
the matter of hair-do; even the 
younger generation Navahos fre- 
quently tie a heavy knot fastened 
with a piece of string under their 
ten gallon hats. Unlike the Hopis 
who live in ancient stone villages * 
and are tillers of the soil, the Nava- 
hos are subject to the more mobile 
life of sheep-breeders and stock 
raisers. Their greatest pride are 
their horses and not their hogans 
(low, one-room huts of timber, mud 
and adobe). They are gentle, friend- 
ly but shy; their limp handshake, 
their soft voices which are never 
raised unless for singing, as well as 
their great reserve marks them off 
from other tribes like the aggres- 
sive Utes and Paiutes. They are a 
people of great imagination and 
therefore born artists and poets. 
The art of rug-weaving and fash- 
ioning silver is relatively new 
among them but they have already 
achieved a great reputation and 


1 Oraibi in the Hopi reservation is the old- 
est, continuously settled community in the 
United States. 
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fame in these crafts. Silver and 
turquoise jewelry assumes the func- 
tion of a banking account among 
the “Navvies.” These ornaments 
whose aggregate value runs easily 
into four figures is frequently 
pawned at the traders, a procedure 
which is by no means an indication 
of living beyond their means. Men- 
tion should also be made of the 
beautiful sand-paintings which for 
religious reasons have to be de- 
stroyed before nightfall. No won- 
der that the teachers of Navaho 
children are continually baffled by 
the surprising quality of the draw- 
ings and paintings of their charges. 
Color and form dominate the Nava- 
ho mind. 

What are then the chief difficul- 
ties facing our missionaries in their 
work of conversion? Even a short 
stop at a trading post will convince 
the visitor that the question wheth- 
er human beings are more alike 
than unlike is a moot one. The 
Navahos—like all other races un- 
der the sun—have justly been 
labeled by their friends: “regular 
folks.” This in a sense they are, 
with certain reservations. Let us 
imagine for the moment that we 
are in Harry Goulding’s Trading 
Post just across the Utah State 
Line in Monument Valley. An In- 
dian comes into the store and greets 
the trader: “Ya-teh!” This greet- 
ing is exchanged a couple of times 
and the visitor finally sits down, 
looks out of the door over the dis- 
tant sands and fantastic rocks and 
mesas. Silence. Then a friendly 
grin. He wants to buy all sorts 
of things and he wants to enjoy the 
buying. There is no hurry. Finally 
he rises, purchases a bottle of pop 
and pays. Ten minutes pass, then 
he leans over the counter and final- 
ly spots some black or yellow mate- 


rial. He buys and pays. He sits 
back again and stares over the 
sands. Time passes on. Then he 
rises once more and asks for money, 
The trader unties a turquoise neck- 
lace in the back of the shop which 
belongs to the customer, adds five 
dollars on the tag and hands him 
the bill. The trust between Indian 
and trader is unlimited; no I.0.U.’s 
are required or given. Our friend 
now buys another pop. Receives 
the change. Buys a pack of ciga- 
rettes. Receives the change. Then 
nothing happens for half an hour. 
At last he opens his jacket and pro- 
duces a small rug. The trader eyes 
it, puts a couple of dollars on the 
counter and waits. He may have to 
wait an hour or maybe two. Only 
when the seller pockets his money 
is the deal made. And now the 
Navaho fingers two dollars and the 
trader again fetches the necklace 
and notes the installment. These 
transactions might go on for a 
whole day and sometimes even 
longer. There are sleeping accom- 
modations in a hogan near most 
trading posts for those who are 
slow in making up their minds. 

The reader will agree that we 
here face a fundamentally different 
mentality, more unlike ours than 
perhaps the psychological set-up of 
a Chinese, Japanese or Hindu. In 
imagination the Navaho seems defi- 
nitely to be our superior; we have 
only to study the structure of his 
language and make the discovery 
that the Navaho verb has certainly 
more forms than there are words in 
the vocabulary of even the educated 
American. The linguistic difficul- 
ties which the missionary (more 80 
than the trader whose line is not 
theology) has to overcome are un- 
believable. The phonetics alone are 
diabolically difficult. 
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Totally different from our con- 
cepts is also the Navaho idea of the 
family, which is matriarchal. Men 
and women are on a basis of equal- 
ity, but the women have in spite 
of certain leanings toward polyga- 
my a leading role. Children, as we 
said before, belong to their mother’s 
clan into which they are not per- 
mitted to marry. The son of a sis- 
ter of a man is, in a sense, a closer 
relative to him than his own son. 
Even baptized Navahos are opposed 
to the idea of marrying within their 
clan, of which there are about thirty 
among the Navahos. (A similar 
attitude can be observed among the 
Chinese.) The mother-in-law is 
“taboo” and should never meet, see 
or hear her son-in-law, but this 
regulation has been greatly relaxed 
of late years. If less Americanized 
Navaho women accidentally meet 
their sons-in-law they will ask the 
medicine man to exorcise (sing 
over) them. 

Women can divorce their hus- 
bands by merely ejecting them from 
their hogan, while retaining almost 
all their property. On the other 
hand the behavior of girls and 
women is very modest, their bear- 
ing graceful, their attitude marked 
by shyness and reticence. Arro- 
gance, boisterous or loud behavior 
is more strongly condemned among 
Navahos than among white men. 
Here as in other respects the strong 
esthetic sense of the Navahos mani- 
fests itself. 

The reform of the family and 
moral life does not form a major 
obstacle in the Christianization of 
the Navahos. There is, of course, 
the still lingering distrust of the 
white man whom the Navaho sus- 
pects of gross materialism and un- 
limited brutality. The fact that the 
Navahos were rounded up in the 
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sixties of the last century and con- 
fined for a couple of years in Bosque 
Redondo (Fort Sumner, N. Mex.) in 
a sort of Babylonian captivity may 
explain a good deal of this mistrust 
(which does not manifest itself to- 
ward their personal friends). An 
otherwise intelligent Navaho who 
gave me a lift from Ganado to Chin- 
Lee (Chinle) asked me whether the 
Franciscans of St. Michael’s were 
clandestinely married or had re- 
ceived a special remuneration in 
dollars and cents for their celibacy. 
My explanation that they had taken 
vows for the love of God caused a 
mixture of suspicion, incredulity 
and admiration in my interrogator, 
to judge by his expression. 

The real handicap in the conver- 
sion of these Indians lies in their 
religion which is of an incredible 
complexity; here the flowery Nava- 
ho imagination manifests itself in 
full splendor. I would not be sur- 
prised if the full theology, ritual 
and folklore of the Navaho faith 
would fill as many volumes as the 
Summa of St. Thomas Aquinas. Re- 
ligion for the Navaho is something 
all-embracing and indeed, there are 
few things Navahos can do, ex- 
perience, dream or imagine which 
have not a religious significance. A 
Navaho, like a Hindu or an ortho- 
dox Jew, loves, sleeps, eats, sins, 
walks, talks, religiously; for him to 
change his religion is tantamount 
to a total revolution. We all know 
that it is easier to pull a tree with 
short roots out of the earth than to 
tear up one whose roots enmesh a 
wide area. The difficulty in convert- 
ing the Navaho lies in the strict 
application of the first two com- 
mandments of the Decalogue; only 
too often does it happen that a 
Navaho while sincerely accepting 
Christianity still continues to be- 
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lieve in various minor tenets of his 
religion which thus assume the 
character of superstitions. I know 
of a college educated Navaho who 
removed his sick brother from a 
hospital and called in the medicine 
man. Even some of the white peo- 
ple living among the dinnéh have 
fallen for various superstitions. 
This, after all, is a tribe with an im- 
pressive religious genius and a faith 
which is colorful, poetic and of a 
surprising sophistication. It would 
be totally wrong to call the Nava- 
hos savages and—after much. inti- 
mate contact with our godless pale- 
face friends—to call them pagans. 
They, after all, believe in something. 

Fear of death and disease and the 
averting of these two catastrophes 
is the central theme of their re- 
ligion just as it is the crux of an- 
other American religion—Christian 
Science. The medicine man (heal- 
er) accordingly plays an important 
role since disease is held to be 
caused by demons. The conjuring 
ceremonies, usually referred to as a 
“sing” are extremely elaborate and 
are at the same time a social event; 
this is the reason the Church does 
not prohibit the faithful from at- 
tending them. The “sings” are com- 
bined with great feasts and so- 
called squaw dances in which the 
young girls select their partners. 
(Unwilling males have to buy them- 
selves off with 10 cents.) I was 
fortunate enough to participate in 
a “sing” at the foot of Mitchell 
Butte in Monument Valley; this 
was truly an impressive meeting 
with hundreds of “Navvies,” men, 
women and children on horseback 
and in wagons. The dances contin- 
ued for four nights amid glowing 
camp fires, the monotonous intona- 
tion of songs and the beating of hand 
drums. The music, at first, seems 
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to be utterly strange but the tunes 
remain indelibly in one’s memory, 
The conjuring of the demons was 
carried out partly in front and part- 
ly inside of a hogan where the three 
sick persons were subjected to the 
exorcism of the medicine man. 
White people are not admitted in- 
discriminately to this more intimate 
ritual, but sometimes they play a 
passive role as voluntary or invol- 
untary donors of parts of their 
bodies (nails, hair, etc.) which are 
of great value in the ceremonials, 
The former owners of these physi- 
cal fragments are, incidentally, sup- 
posed to die within a short time 
after the ceremony. There are a 
number of stories about white men 
who fell violently ill or died after 
donating hair or nails. Some of 
these stories even stand a close 
investigation. A Navaho tried re- 
peatedly to snatch a few hairs 
from my calves before the ceremo- 
nial (I was wearing shorts in the 
hot desert), but his attempts came 
to naught. There is, after all, such 
a thing as Black Magic. 

The “sing” is by no means the 
only religious ceremony. There are 
scores of others as for instance 
puberty rituals for girls, but not for 
boys since this is a matriarchal civi- 
lization. All these ceremonies are 
very elaborate and one can only 
marvel at the brilliant memory of 
the medicine men who are able to 
recall all formulas, chants and in- 
cantations. 

The Navaho religion is a mixture 
of animism and pantheism. Here 
the missionary encounters a new 
difficulty; he cannot find any paral- 
lels between their belief and our 
own. There are no traces of mono- 
theistic theocentrism (the so-called 
“Original Revelation”) left in the 
beliefs of the Navahos of today; the 
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dinnéh have no central God, no con- 
cept of eternal justice, no heaven 
and hell but only a cosmos inhabit- 
ed by a multitude of spirits with- 
out moral characteristics—most of 
them potentially malicious. It would 
be surprising that the Navahos are 
as good as they are, were it not for 
the qualities of the anima natural- 
iter Christiana which even the pa- 
gan can call his own. 

There are various spiritual rea- 
sons why the missionizing of the 
Navahos is of the utmost necessity. 
Naturally, there is the command of 
God to go forth and teach and bap- 
tize all people. In the eyes of God 
the immortal soul of a Navaho is as 
dear and important as the soul of 
a highbrow Chinese mandarin or 
savant. Certain Catholics think 
that missionizing the “primitives” 
is of secondary importance. An- 
other excuse for the half-hearted 
support of the missions is raised by 
those who emphasize that graces 
are, after all, also given outside the 
visible Church. Such a statement 
is perfectly orthodox but does not 
cover the situation. There remains 
the fact that the pagan, no less than 
the heretic and the schismatic, is es- 
sentially sad. (One had only in the 
past to compare the light-hearted 
joy of such Catholic places as Flor- 
ence, Paris, Rome, Nice, Vienna, 
Munich, Cologne and Budapest with 
the grim severity of Amsterdam, 
Geneva, Moscow, Mecca and Edin- 
burgh.) In spite of all the great 
natural beauty which characterizes 
large parts of the Reservation, an 
indescribable melancholia and nos- 
talgia permeates these arid lands. 
All the humor, the artistic gifts and 
the inventive genius of the dinnéh 
do not conceal the fact that these 
tribesmen lack the inner joy of the 
Catholic and are in the grip of in- 
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numerable fears—of death, disease 
and unpredictable demons. They 
try desperately to stave off these 
calamities by inefficient magic. 
Christianity alone could impart to 
them the precious knowledge that 
suffering born in Christ is not in 
vain, but full of meaning. It is the 
inner helplessness toward suffering 
which characterizes the pagan of 
all countries and ages. 

So far we have not mentioned the 
special interest of the Church as an 
organization in Christianizing the 
Navahos; the favorable vital statis- 
tics of the Arizona and New Mexi- 
can Indians, largely due to a de- 
crease in infant mortality while at 
the same time maintaining a nat- 
urally high birthrate, makes them 
a very important element in the 
development of these two States 
which may one day be settled 
predominantly by Indians. The 
decline of the white birthrate— 
scourge of America—favors such a 
possibility. Already today we wit- 
ness a constant stream of Indians 
who migrate from the overcrowded 
reservations to the white settle- 
ments where they do not hold 
menial positions only. There is a 
definite chance that an exclusively 
American culture—a synthesis of 
“white” and “red” elements—will 
make its appearance between Texas 
and California. And some day these 
States might have governors whose 
name could easily be, let us say, 
Mr. Bruce Tso Martinez or the Hon. 
Joseph Begay Johnson. 

Under such circumstances it is 
even to the national interest that 
the primeval dwellers of the South- 
west again in the ascendancy should 
have a strong spiritual bond with 
the rest of the United States by 
the faith which is the Margest and 
most universal one in this country; 
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which unites in a common belief the of Vermont, the Poles of Chicago, 
Magyars of Cleveland, the Lithu- the Croats of Gallup and Montana, 
anian farmers of Connecticut, the the Italians of upper New York, the 
old English families of Maryland Filipinos of Los Angeles, the Mexi- 
and the Portuguese fishermen of cans of Texas, the Syrians of Michi- 
California and Rhode Island, a re- gan, the Spaniards of Tampa and 
ligion linking together the Germans the Puerto Ricans of Harlem, a 
of Milwaukee, the Irish of Boston creed which embraces all those na- 
and the Slovak miners of Pennsyl- tionalities and races which have 
vania, the French Creoles of New contributed to the growth and glory 
Orleans and the Franco-Canadians of America. 




























SPOUNDIN’ JERICHO 


By VirGiIniA TAYLorn McCorMICK 





REDREN, ’fo’ you an’ me wuz born 
Mahs Gawd done plant His taters an’ corn; 

De wheat wuz wavin’ an’ gold all over 

An’ de bloom er breakin’ on de fields ob clover. 





So Gawd set down an’ fold His hands, 
Jest restin’ an’ lookin’ ober His lands; 

He said, “I’s ordered dem wars ter cease 
So I'll tek er spell ob quiet an’ peace.” 















But Gawd had fergot dem Israelites, 
Wha’s all de time stirrin’ up troubles an’ fights; 
Dar come a rattle an’ bang at de do, 

An’ dey wuz cryin’ fer Jericho. 


Now Gawd He ’membered He’d promised dem chillen 
Ef dey’d show dey wuz able to wuk an’ willin’, 

He’d give ’em a city er two ter keep, 

An’ maybe a ribber wide an’ deep. 


He sent fer Joshua an’ give him ’structions 
An’ lowed dar won’t gwine be no ructions; 
But told him to help hisself an’ go 

Wid his fightin’ sojers ter Jericho. 






“An’ son,” He says, “ef you hopes fer heben 
Jest ’member yo’ lucky number is seben. 

Git seben priestes an’ seben horns 

An’ tromp aroun’ Jericho seben morns. 


“On de sebenth day tromp seben times round, 
An’ sing an’ shout till you shek de ground: 
Hold up My ark an’ blow a loud blast 

An’ de walls will tumble down mighty fast.” 


Sho nuff, dey marched an’ dey sang an’ dey blowed, 
Till de walls fell down as de roosters crowed, 

An’ de Israelites all marched into town 

An’ lak Gawd said, burned de city down. 


Dey kilt de people, ’cep Rahab an’ her kin, 
Cause she hid de messengers, an’ spite ob her sin 
She sho wuz a gal wid winnin’ ways 

An’ Joshua give her a lot ob praise. 


Now, eber since Jericho fell de preachers 
Bin argufyin’ wid ’postles an’ teachers, 

As ter de reasons de walls come down. 
Some say ’twuz de marchin’ round de town, 


Some say ’twuz de sojers,—dey wuz a crowd,— 
An’ some ’twuz de horns dat blowed so loud. 
Some say dat Joshua wuz full ob tricks 

An’ had sent his spies ter spile de bricks, 


An’ Rahab taught ’em to change dere faces 
An’ showed ’em de gold in de secret places. 
But bredren, I done tuk my tex’ 

An’ I'll hold it thu dis world and de nex’; 


Dat is ter say dat old Mahs Gawd 

Got er power wha’s deep an’ wide an’ broad 
An’ He jest set back on de throne ob heben 
An’ mumble sumpin’ "bout seben times seben; 


He made some passes wid angel wings, 

And held up some little gold bells an’ rings, 
Den He breaved a sigh deep down in His beard 
An’ de walls fell down an’ de people cheered. 





AMBUSH 


By PHILIP JOHN 


T’S rather funny when you think 

of it. Less than an hour ago, 
Major Armstrong was sitting at the 
other side of this very table, drink- 
ing beer and wolfing cheese sand- 
wiches and talking about golf. 
Armstrong’s always talking about 
golf; that is, excepting when he’s 
talking about the half-dozen tiny 
punctures in his left cheek, the 
couple of scars on the left side of 
his neck and the little bit of flesh 
nicked off his left ear. 

Not that he talks to me so often 
now about his “war wounds,” as he 
calls them facetiously. He used to 
—many and many a time—but that 
was back in Ireland in 1915 and he 
told me about them so often then 
that I know his story word for 
word. But he doesn’t know mine! 


It was in the summer of 1915, 
that I was in Drumkerry, County 
Mayo, on business. I was super- 
intending the installation of new 
machinery in the big creamery 
there and although the times were 
troubled with rumors of rebellion 
and with shootings and violent dem- 
onstrations, I was having a very 
pleasant time. 

It’s a strange thing, but those 
Irish people who protest that they 
detest England’s rule, have nothing 
but kindness for the individual 
Englishman. Now, Drumkerry was 
solidly anti-English — so anti-Eng- 
lish that a detachment of military 
under Major Armstrong (that’s 
where I first met the man) had been 
quartered there. But, bless my 


soul, the people of the village 
couldn’t do enough for me. 

“Would you care for a bit of fish- 
ing in the Lough? Sure, Paddy 
Ryan across the way there would 
be delighted to lend you his boat 
and his rods and tackle,” or “Could 
you fancy a bit of shooting? Well, 
now, if it’s a gun you’re wanting, 
Ted Horan would lend you his, of 
course.” 

I was lodging in Ted Horan’s cot- 
tage and so, one morning, I asked 
him if he’d lend me his gun for a 
bit of rabbit shooting. 

“The gun, is it?” said Ted. “Cer- 
tainly you can have it, man dear. 
I'll leave it all ready for you this 
evening and a box of cartridges, 
too.” 

And so, late on that Thursday 
evening, I pocketed the cartridges, 
put the gun under my arm and 
sauntered through the village on 
my way up to the hills beyond. Ac- 
cording to local information, the 
hills were “slewin with rabbits.” 
They’d need to be “slewin” for me 
to knock one over for I’m no shot 
at all and I was careful not to in- 
vite anyone to go with me so that 
my incompetence might remain un- 
detected. 

People talk of Killarney and Glen- 
gariff, but, believe me, the country 
at the back of Drumkerry takes a 
lot of beating! It’s all little hills 
and valleys, well wooded mostly 
and patterned with a dozen or more 
streams that bubble their way down 
to Lough Moya, wide and shining 
in the distance. 
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And those hills and valleys were 
certainly alive with rabbits. Droves 
of them and as impudent as you 
like, but though at first I banged 
away at them right and left, I’m 
hanged if I could bag one. Not that 
I minded! It was a glorious evening, 
and I must have been carried away 
by the loveliness of the place and 
the fine strong air, for, the next time 
I halted, I discovered two things. 
First, that it was fast growing dark 
and, secondly, that I was lost. 
Well, you know how it is .. . trav- 
eling up hill and down dale and 
walking along streams to find the 
best place to cross them, is apt to 
ruin all sense of direction. I wasn’t 
afraid, of course. It was only a 
little after ten o’clock by my wrist- 
watch and I didn’t doubt for a sec- 
ond that, somehow or other, I’d get 
back to the village all right. But 
it’s a bit disconcerting, you know, 
when you first make the discovery 
that you’re lost. 

I reckoned to myself that if I 
climbed the hill in front of me and 
looked to my right, I'd see Lough 
Moya and, once I’d spotted that, 
I would easily determine where- 
abouts Drumkerry lay. But all I 
saw when I climbed that hill and 
looked to my right, was just another 
and a higher hill. 

I stood there for a minute or two 
in the gathering darkness, think- 
ing things over—and then it dawned 
on me. All the streams must run 
into Lough Moya. Very well, then. 
All I had to do was to follow one 
downhill, reach the Lough and 
strike back to Drumkerry. It was 
easy—or so I thought. 

Now, following a hill stream is 
often a difficult matter by daylight. 
In the half-light, it’s the devil’s own 
job and, by the time I’d followed 
one for about half a mile, it was 


getting really dark among the trees. 

I was beginning to feel a trifle 
anxious, and then I saw the bit of 
a cottage at the edge of a wood. I 
hurried forward as best I could, and 
was disappointed to find that it was 
just the ruined walls and roof of an 
old shack. 

I'd been standing there for per- 
haps twenty seconds eyeing the 
tumble-down place, when I heard 
the voice, soft and sibilant. 

“Is that you, Rafferty?” And 
then, without waiting for an an- 
swer, “Don’t move . . . and don’t 
look around. Just listen. I’ve got in- 
structions from Headquarters con- 
cerning you. Evidently you’re not 
too well liked at Headquarters, Raf- 
ferty. I don’t know what you’ve 
been up to but, well, anyway, that’s 
not my business. My instructions 
are to meet you here, go with you to 
the hairpin bend in the Drumkerry 
road, stay while you put a bullet 
through that swine Armstrong— 
and shoot you without hesitation if 
you try any tricks. You under- 
stand? You understand, Rafferty? 
Shoot you like a dog if you play any 
tricks.” 

There was a pause here — long 
enough for me to hear my heart be- 
ginning to thump wildly. In the 
darkness and carrying a gun, I had 
been mistaken for a gunman “out 
on a job.” And the man I was to 
shoot was Major Armstrong, a fel- 
low with whom I'd played golf once 
or twice over at Harperstown! Not 
that I cared much for Armstrong 
but, dammit... . 

What the dickens could I do? 
Should I tell this man that he’d 
made a mistake? No, better not to 
do that. First, he might think that 
I was Rafferty “playing tricks” and, 
at that time particularly, trigger 
fingers in Ireland were notoriously 
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itchy where real or suspected in- 
formers were concerned. Secondly, 
even if I convinced him that I was 
a harmless English engineer out for 
a bit of rabbit shooting, he might 
close my mouth for good in case I 
should “squeal” to the military. I 
gulped hard once or twice. A 
darned bad business, I thought. 
Darned bad! 

The fellow’s voice broke in again, 
rather plaintively this time. 

“Hanged if I can understand why 
Headquarters should send you all 
the way from Dublin for a job like 
this—unless they want to incrimi- 
nate you so deeply that you daren’t 
go blabbing, eh, Rafferty? How- 
ever, orders are orders. Now, get 
moving, and remember I’m right 
behind you and I’m not empty 
handed. Carry on along this stream 
until we reach the Drumkerry 
Road.” 

I’m telling you, that was the 
worst half hour I ever put in in my 
life, stumbling along in the dark- 
ness with that gunman close behind 
me. Once, when the bushes made 
progress almost impossible, he came 
right up to me. And he hadn’t 
been just trying to frighten me, 
either. I felt his gun jab into my 
back and caught a glimpse of a 
soft hat pulled well down over the 
face and a rain-coat buttoned up 
round the neck. 

At the bottom of a long, steep and 
thickly-wooded hill, we came out 
where the road to Drumkerry, after 
descending the slope, takes a wick- 
edly sharp turn down the valley. 

“Here’s the place,” whispered the 
sibilant voice, “right here by the 
bend. Take your stand in the shel- 
ter of those bushes and when Arm- 
strong slows down to take the cor- 
ner, let him have it. Remember, 
I’m watching!” 


I reckon it must have been about 
twenty minutes while the two of us 
stood there absolutely still in the 
gloom of the trees and in the in- 
tense silence, but it seemed hours 
and hours to me. I simply could 
not get my mind to function proper- 
ly The whole affair was so darned 
preposterous. I was _ bewildered, 
shocked—yes, and scared, too. Plan 
after plan went racing through my 
head, to be discarded as hopeless. 
That clown Rafferty’s habit of 
“playing tricks” was making things 
awkward for me. Any word, any 
move, might be sufficient excuse for 
this fellow to plug me. 

Should I chance it? Should I 
turn to this mystery man and say, 
“Look here, you’re making a big 
mistake, you know. I’m Jackson, 
the engineer who is installing the 
new machinery in the Drumkerry 
creamery, and not your friend Raf- 
ferty.” 

No, I couldn’t do that. I knew 
too much for the fellow’s comfort 
and he seemed a practiced hand 
with a gun. 

Well, should I do this? Should! 
do that? What about a dash for it? 
What about swinging round sudden- 
ly and letting him have a skinful of 
shot? No, that wouldn’t do, either. 
I just couldn’t trust my aim even at 
five yards, and the blooming fel- 
low would certainly resent my pot- 
ting at him. I was beginning to feel 
more than a bit demented. It was 
no joke, I can tell you! 

Then, gradually, I became aware 
of a steady popping sound in 
the distance. The man behind me 
grunted. 

“Here he comes,” he whispered. 
“Should be at this turn in a minute 
or two. Get ready.” 

Get ready! For what? To com- 
mit murder? Or!be murdered? 
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Nearer and nearer came the pop- 
ping; up at the crest of the hill, 
with the head lamps flaring wildly 
into the sky, dipping down into the 
yalley, down, down the narrow road 
between the trees. Then, as the in- 
cline grew even steeper and the 
sharp bend came nearer, the brakes 
began to squeal horribly and the 
headlights swung round in our 
direction as the car nosed its way 
round the corner. 

I raised my gun slowly. The blood 
was hammering away at my tem- 
ples and my stomach seemed to be 
pulsing violently, but I'd made up 
my mind. I’d shoot to miss and 
damn the consequences. 

The motor swung slowly — so 
slowly—round the bend. Yes, it 
was Armstrong, all right, sitting 
there bolt upright in the open car 
with his golf bag propped up beside 
him. 

“This fellow must know that he 
goes over to the Harperstown course 
every Thursday,” I thought, even in 
that moment. Then, aiming to miss 
the Major by a good couple of yards, 
I jerked back the trigger. 

As I say, I’m not particularly 
fond of Armstrong, but this I'll ad- 
mit—the fellow’s got guts. I have 
a hazy recollection of the gun giv- 
ing me an awful kick on the shoul- 
der (because I was too flustered to 
hold it properly, I suppose), of a 
report that nearly split my ear 
drums, of Armstrong stepping on 
the brakes so that the screeches 
rose to a terrifying crescendo, of 
him whipping out a revolver, and 
of myself stumbling over backward. 
I heard the “zing” of the bullet, the 
crack of the revolver and a yelp of 
pain from the man standing be- 
hind me. 

Up to my feet I scrambled, picked 
up the gun, put my head down, and 
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ran like a lunatic back through the 
trees and up the hill. 

On and on I went, on and on. A 
dozen times I fell, picked myself up 
and plunged on, scratched, torn and 
panting like an old bulldog. Some- 
body must have been guiding me 
that night, for where should I come 
out of the woods and hills and val- 
leys but right behind Drumkerry 
itself. 

I stopped for a long while to get 
my breath, feeling the sweat on my 
back beginning to go cold and 
clammy. Then I wiped the sweat 
from my face, smoothed my clothes 
and plodded down into the village. 
It was just ten minutes past 
twelve. 

Ted Horan was that pleased to see 
me! He had been a bit worried 
about me, he admitted, when it had 
gone twelve o’clock and no sign of 
me—“but many’s the time that the 
gentlemen like yourself do be off for 
an evening’s shooting, or fishing, 
maybe, and forget to come back un- 
til close on midnight, enjoying the 
peace and quiet of the hills beyant.” 

“Er — yes,” I agreed, “yes — oh, 
yes. It certainly is nice and quiet 
up there.” 


Well, Armstrong winged the 
other fellow, ail right. He got fif- 
teen years for his part in the am- 
bush but as Armstrong, who came 
three years ago to live close by me 
here in Cheshire, always ends his 
yarn—“the other confounded gun- 
man got clean away.” 

Then he’ll finger the nick on his 
left ear and add, “Damn bad shot, 
that fellow, whoever he was. Fancy 
only grazing me with a shotgun at 
point-blank range!” 

“Damn bad,” I always agree, “but 
no doubt his nerves got the better 
of him.” 





FATHER KINO: PIONEER OF THE SOUTHWEST 


By HaroLp BUTCHER 


N August 10, 1645, Eusebio 
Francisco Kino was born in the 
village of Segno, in the province of 
Trent, Italy. Nearly sixty-six years 
later, in 1711, he died at Santa Mag- 
dalena, in Sonora, northern Mexico, 
having crowded into his life such 
achievement as Jesuit missionary, 
friend of the Indians, statesman, 
mathematician, explorer, ranchman, 
organizer and builder as to make 
him outstanding, for all time, in 
the pioneer history of the American 
Southwest. 

First to bring Christianity to the 
Indians was the Franciscan, Marcos 
de Niza, who entered what is now 
Arizona from Mexico in 1539, but 
no such missionary journeys, truly 
Pauline in character, were attempt- 
ed until Father Kino came upon the 
scene, sweeping across Pimeria Alta 
(as northern Sonora and southern 
California were known in his day) 
like a mighty conqueror—not with 
an army but with the Cross. His 
plan of campaign would have done 
credit to a general, and it has proved 
more lasting because planned for 
peace. 

What manner of man was Father 
Kino? No portrait of him is known 
to exist. It sometimes happens that 
men who have exercised a most 
profound influence upon their own 
and succeeding generations are 
known to us only by what they did, 
not by any portrayal, in words or 
painting, of what they looked like 
in the flesh. Who can doubt the 
influence of St. Patrick, but who 
can describe his appearance as he 
went about making Ireland Chris- 


tian? Padre Kino has been repre. 
sented in sculpture in Tucson, but 
not from any likeness. It is by his 
deeds and by his character that we 
know him. Even the day and year 
of his birth, as well as his birth- 
place, used to be uncertain. How- 
ever, research, notably that of Dean 
Frank C. Lockwood, of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona, has cleared up un- 
certainties; his university bulletin, 
With Padre Kino on the Trail, has 
given the facts concerning Kino’s 
nativity and youth, and is most in- 
teresting not only to the student but 
to the general reader. 

Next to being born in Segno vil- 
lage three hundred years ago, the 
highlights in Kino’s career before 
he left Europe, never to return, were 
his recovery, at the age of eighteen, 
from what had been feared to be a 
fatal sickness, resulting from a 
wound; his vow to become a Jesuit 
because his life was spared; and his 
entry into the Jesuit order, Novem- 
ber 20, 1665. He studied at the uni- 
versities of Freiburg and _ Ingol- 
stadt; and it was during his final 
probation, at Old Oettingen, Ba- 
varia, in preparation for his solemn 
vows, that his repeated plea to be 
allowed to go on a “difficult mission 
to the Indians” was granted after 
years of waiting. There were more 
delays, but finally he arrived at 
Vera Cruz, May 3, 1681. His life’s 
work had begun. 

It is interesting to note that one 
of the first things Father Kino did 
when he arrived in Mexico City was 
to engage in a public discussion of 
the 1680-81 comet with the learned 
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Jesuit, Siguenza y Gongora, an op- 
portunity which brought into play 
his knowledge of mathematics. One 
is reminded that had he elected to 
stay in Europe he would have taken 
a leading place in the universities 
of his day. 

Instead of a university career, he 
came to the New World and helped 
to explore it. He proved that Cali- 
fornia is a peninsula and not an 
island. Many were his expeditions 
into Sonora and Arizona, his in- 
trepidity as an explorer blending 
harmoniously with his zeal as a 
missionary. His comings and go- 
ings have given color to the pageant 
of the Southwest, and yet what he 
achieved in his life was only part 
of his final achievement. His true 
significance lies in the fact that, 
three hundred years after his birth, 
his life still counts in and beyond 
the territory where he worked; that 


his spirit still lives in the missions 


he founded. It is not important 
that most of the buildings he erect- 
ed at the two-dozen missions he 
established are no longer standing; 
the important point is that the work 
he initiated is still carried on. The 
Christian civilization he introduced 
among so-called savages still flour- 
ishes. 

In the story of captains of indus- 
try their success is often attributed 
to “one-track” minds; they were so 
concentrated, their drive was so ter- 
rific that financial success was in- 
evitable. Father Kino possessed so 
many gifts—gifts of religious zeal, 
of mathematical science, of explora- 
tion, of organizing power—that he 
might easily, on the surface, have 
arrived nowhere because of a scat- 
tering of his energies. Actually, he 
achieved complete unity of purpose 
by consecrating all his gifts to his 
work as a missionary of Christ. The 
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very nature of his work demanded 
a variety of gifts; and these gifts 
were harnessed to his supreme pur- 
pose of carrying the Faith to the 
Indians. He had a “one-track” mind 
in the sense that all his liberty and 
memory, his understanding and 
will, his spiritual, intellectual and 
practical gifts, were devoted “ad 
majorem gloriam Dei.” 

Let us look at Pimeria Alta from 
the viewpoint of Father Kino. He 
was there, exploring unknown ter- 
ritory, to win wild Indians to Christ. 
He was accompanied by Spanish 
soldiers who were there to subdue 
them, and the methods of the sol- 
dier conflicted with the methods 
of the priest, interrupting, some- 
times frustrating Kino’s construc- 
tive work. However, this difference 
of methods was merely one of the 
many obstacles to be overcome, and 
he went ahead just the same. Here 
were Indians to be converted and 
then held to the Christian faith they 
had accepted. It was not enough 
to rush through Pimeria Alta in- 
structing and baptizing thousands 
of Indians; it was necessary also 
to give them the opportunity of liv- 
ing the Christian way of life, of 
turning them from warlike activi- 
ties to peaceful pastoral pursuits. 
Kino believed in “Give us this day 
our daily bread” as well as “Hal- 
lowed be Thy name”; in modern 
terms he combined social service 
with the worship of God. The In- 
dians knew nothing of ranch life, 
so he taught them. He was the first 
man to introduce domestic animals 
and stock raising into Arizona. He 
trained the Indians as cowboys, 
farmers, stockmen, cooks and car- 
penters; he established and man- 
aged more than a dozen great 
ranches. 

A note from his diary of April 
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24, 1700, states: “Here at Guébavi 
there were also eighty-four head of 
sheep and goats, a good field of 
wheat, maize and beans ready for 
harvest, and an earth-roofed adobe 
house for the Father whom they 
hoped to receive.” When Indians 
were shown how they might pro- 
duce their own “daily bread” they 
did not need to run wild in war; 
moreover, these ranches served as 
centers for further missionaries as 
they arrived to carry on the work 
Kino started. Here one gets a pic- 
ture of how such mission stations 
as Dolores, Remedios, San Ignacio, 
Imuris, Cocéspora, Tumacacori, San 
Francisco Xavier and Qufburi were 
established: always the necessities 
of life—flocks, herds, a garden to 
provide food—were linked with a 
house and a church. In each case 


a complete community, no scatter- 
ing of spiritual or material seed but 


a well-preserved, active center of 
Christian life. 

Perhaps the most famous mission 
associated with Father Kino is that 
of San Francisco Xavier del Bac, 
“White Dove of the Desert,” located 
nine miles south of Tucson. At 
Bac, “place where water is found,” 
there existed the largest Indian set- 
tlement in Pimeria Alta at the time 
when the mission was founded by 
Father Kino and another Jesuit, 
Pedro Salvatierra. “We began the 
foundation of a very large and capa- 
cious church and house of San 
Xavier del Bac,” Kino wrote in his 
diary on April 28, 1700, “all the 
many people working with much 
pleasure and zeal, some in digging 
for the foundations, others in haul- 
ing many and very good stones of 
tezontle from a little hill which was 
about a quarter of a league away. 
For the mortar for these founda- 
tions it was not necessary to haul 
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water, because by means of the irri- 
gation ditches we very easily con- 
ducted the water where we wished, 
And that house, with its great court 
and garden nearby, will be able to 
have throughout the year all the 
water it may need, running to any 
place or workroom one may please, 
and one of the greatest and best 
fields in all Nueva Biscaya.” 

That building no longer stands, 
In 1750 the mission was plundered 
by a revolt of the Pimas and was 
not re-established until 1754, when 
the Jesuits again administered it 
until 1767, the year when the order 
was expelled from Spain and its 
possessions by Charles III. During 
the next phase of its existence San 
Xavier was administered by the 
Franciscans. In 1768 Fray Fran- 
cisco Garcés was in charge of the 
mission, but before the end of the 
year raiding Apaches wasted it. 
Garcés, sick at Guébavi at the time, 
began to rebuild, on his recovery. 
He was later killed by Indians near 
Yuma. 

The life of the mission continued 
until 1824, when various troubles 
led to the withdrawal of the Fran- 
ciscans. In 1854, with the Gadsden 
Purchase, the lands of what is now 
part of the Southwest became part 
of the United States, and the mis- 
sion site passed into the Diocese of 
Santa Fe. In 1906 restoration was 
begun. Long periods of neglect, 
vandalism and desert storms had 
left their mark, but the Indians, 
throughout the years, had tried to 
save it from becoming an absolute 
ruin. Their efforts and twentieth 
century restoration have preserved 
the work, if not the identical build- 
ing, of Father Kino. 

Another mission closely asso- 
ciated with this remarkable mis- 
sionary Jesuit is that at Tumaca- 
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cori, now a national monument. 
Indians there had heard of Kino’s 
coming to Pimeria Alta, and they 
sent a delegation inviting him to 
visit them, which he did. Arriving 
at the village he found about forty 
houses, together with three new 
brush shelters which had been 
erected especially for his party. 
One of these was intended as a 
chapel, another as a kitchen, and 
the third for sleeping quarters. In- 
dians brought their children to Fa- 
ther Kino for baptism and asked 
repeatedly to have a priest sent to 
them. Although it was not until 
years later that Tumacacori was 
regularly visited by a missionary, 
Kino included the village on many 
of his trips. In 1697 he went to 
Tumacacori with a herd of cattle, 
carrying out his usual procedure of 
providing the means of a settled 
life for his Indian Christians. He 
found a house with “a hall and 
bedroom” prepared for him by the 
villagers, who then numbered 147. 
In addition to well-tilled fields, the 


village had sheep and goats brought. 


in by other Indian Christians from 


a mission destroyed by hostile 


tribes. 

Father Kino was always at the 
service of his Indians. A dramatic 
example of what he was prepared to 
do in their behalf is the story of his 
long, hard ride from San Cayetano 
to San Ignacio to save the life of a 
runaway Indian who had been 
caught by Spanish soldiers and was 
to be beaten to death as a punish- 
ment. Here was a clearcut case of 
the need for Christian action to 
show that it was more humane than 
the way of the military. 

The news came to Kino in a let- 
ter from Father Campos, his fellow 
priest at San Ignacio. There was a 
chance, the writer stated, that if 


Father Kino could arrive before the 
sentence was carried out the In- 
dian’s life could be saved. The 
message arrived on May 3, 1700; the 
Indian was due to die the next 
morning. Somehow Kino had to 
ride seventy miles in twenty-four 
hours in order to be on time. To 
the man who had accompanied Ad- 
miral Isidro Atondo on his expedi- 
tion to Lower California, who had 
explored California, proving it to be 
a peninsula, who was constantly in 
the saddle, day after day, visiting 
his Indians, this urgent journey 
ahead of him that May morning did 
not appear so formidable as it 
would to an inexperienced traveler; 
even so, one marvels at the calm- 
ness with which he faced his task. 
Although one knows that as a priest 
he could do no other than proceed 
with the saying of Mass, one is nev- 
ertheless impressed by the fact that 
he did. To most of us the tempta- 
tion to dash off at once, unfortified 
by prayer or preparation, would 
have proved irresistible. Action 
would have relieved the anxiety and 
tension created by the urgency of 
the crisis. However, Father Kino 
fulfilled his duty, took care of an- 
other letter which needed an an- 
swer, then mounted his horse and 
spent the day in travel. He reached 
Imuris, after riding sixty-two miles, 
just before midnight. Very early 
on the morning of the 4th he was 
in San Ignacio, where he said 
Mass, and was in time to join Fa- 
ther Campos in saving the Indian’s 
life. It is a most moving story, 
not only by reason of its success- 
ful and intensely human climax but 
also because of Kino’s calm, de- 
liberate procedure. 

That he should save an Indian’s 
life was literally in the day’s work. 
He worked for them and gave him- 
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self for them. There was nothing 
patronizing in his attitude. Mis- 
sionaries to the “heathen” have not 
hesitated to spend themselves for 
the sake of their converts but they 
have sometimes acted as if they were 
playing the benefactor role to a poor 
relation. Kino seems to have avoid- 
ed all that completely. He thought 
of his Indians and acted toward 
them with the utmost courtesy, evi- 
dently regarding them as his equals 
in the presence of God. When writ- 
ing of them he employed the same 
terms as he would in referring to 
Europeans. His belief in the equality 
of which St. Paul wrote—“Fecitque 
(Deus) ex uno omne genus homi- 
num inhabitare super universam 
faciem terrae’”’—was practically ex- 
pressed in the life he lived for and 
with the Indians. Which is signifi- 
cant not only for his own day, when 
Indians were regarded as proper 
objects of slaughter if they stood in 
the way of conquest by Spain, but 
for subsequent generations when 
only a dead Indian was regarded as 
a good Indian. In the twentieth 
century, when the world is still be- 
ing shaken by false theories about 
race, it is interesting that Father 
Kino, acting as a simple Christian 
priest, believing in the teaching of 
his Church, was in line with those 
serious, responsible scientists of to- 
day who affirm the solidarity of the 
human race and refuse to subscribe 


to the notion that there is anything 
inherently inferior in a man who 
happens to have a skin other than 
white. They insist that pigmenta. 
tion is no indication of inferiority, 
that culture. cannot be based on 
color. 

And so we come to the end of this 
brief story concerning one of the 
greatest men who ever lived in this 
country. “To discover lands, and 
win souls, and to be much in prayer 
were the virtues of Padre Kino,” 
wrote Father Luis Velarde, who 
succeeded him in the rectorship of 
Pimeria Alta. “He died as he had 
lived, in the greatest humility and 
poverty, not even undressing dur- 
ing his last illness and having for 
his bed—as he had always had— 
two sheep skins for a mattress, and 
two small blankets of the sort that 
the Indians use for cover, and for 
his pillow a pack-saddle.” 

He died in the house of Father 
Augustin in the pueblo of Santa 
Magdalena, consecrated to St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, where he had gone 
to dedicate a finely made chapel. 
“When he was singing the Mass 
of the dedication he felt indis- 
posed,” Father Velarde wrote, “and 
it seems that the holy Apostle, to 
whom he was ever devoted, was 
calling him, in order that, being 
buried in the chapel, he might ac- 
company him, as we believe, in 
glory.” 
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CHRIST’S CONQUISTADOR * 


St. Francis Xavier 


By THEODORE MAYNARD 


PON the discovery of the New 
World, Pope Alexander VI. 
divided these lands between Spain 
and Portugal on the strict under- 
standing that they undertake the 
carrying of the faith to the heathen 
of their dominions. The mission- 
ary enterprises that followed were 
sometimes as rough and ready as 
the principle of division—a line 
drawn from north to south — was 
arbitrary; but at least an obligation 
was imposed upon the conquerors. 
Mexico was humbled by Cortes 
when Francis Xavier was a little 
boy of five; Peru fell to Pizarro just 
after Francis had taken his Mas- 
ter’s degree in Paris. The greatest 
of all missionaries was therefore 
born at the psychological moment 
—the moment that drew him forth. 
Most of the missionary efforts 
attempted were, as was natural and 
indeed inevitable, closely tied to the 
schemes of conquest and coloniza- 
tion. The friars sent out to the 
pagan lands were usually very good 
men, but they were not merely 
apostles of the Christian faith but 
(at least to some extent) agents of 
their respective governments, from 
whom their support came; and this 
fact hampered them. In the case of 
Francis Xavier, however, theré was 
a wholly disinterested enthusiasm. 
He thought only of Christ the King 
and, if of King John at Lisbon at 
1 The following is an extract from Mr. May- 


nard’s forthcoming book, Pillars of the Church, 
to be published soon by Longmans, Green & Co. 


all, only of John as one under his 
command as an auxiliary. Though 
he was himself a conquistador, he 
was certainly not one according to 
the Spanish model. His function 
was that of mapping out the plan 
of campaign, and this envisaged 
nothing less than the winning of 
the whole Orient for Christ. He 
sailed for India when he was thirty- 
five—on his thirty-fifth birthday— 
and he died ten and a half years 
later. 

Whether or not the plans of Fran- 
cis were sound, he had plans of a 
very far-reaching kind. Though he 
may strike the casual observer as a 
man aimlessly dashing here and 
there, one moving so fast that he 
was hardly to be seen for the dust 
his heels kicked up, he did in fact 
act according to careful designs. 
Impulsive as he was, and subject to 
moods of depression, his emotions 
were controlled. The resilience of 
his nature—to say nothing of his 
confidence in God — did not allow 
him to be depressed for long. Fiery? 
Impassioned? He was all that. But 
he thought things out and‘never did 
anything until he had thought them 
out. In small matters he was an 
ingenious improviser, and he was 
never at a loss in a new situation; 
but his large schemes were never 
improvised on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

Francis, like Ignatius, was a 
Basque; and the Basques are a very 
strange people, a unique people, 
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an enigma, and they are proud of it. 
Though Francis Xavier left his na- 
tive land, soon after it had lost its 
independence, and went to the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and afterwards to 
India — following a few years in 
Italy—he remained a Basque to the 
end, in spite of his cosmopolitan 
upbringing. He had indeed few 
opportunities to speak his native 
language; French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian — these were the 
tongues he used, and later in the 
Orient he picked up a smattering of 
several other languages, including 
the Tamil which, to me, was quite 
as much of a mother-tongue as Eng- 
lish; but when he was dying at the 
close of 1551 he forgot all of them, 
and those beside his bed heard him 
muttering his prayers in Basque. 

It was the attachment of the 
Xaviers to the royal house of Span- 
ish Navarre which ruined them, for 
never would they be reconciled to 
the annexation of their country to 
Spain. Ignatius Loyola, a fire-eat- 
ing, romantic little man—but also 
a shrewd one, not much given to the 
following of lost causes—took serv- 
ice as an officer under the Spanish 
King. But it was not so with Fran- 
cis’s family. When Loyola had his 
leg fractured by a cannon ball at 
the time he was in command of the 
defense of Pamplona, among the 
besiegers were two of the Xavier 
brothers. It is not at all impossible 
that one of them may have fired the 
cannon that changed the whole 
course of Loyola’s life. Not until 
three years later, nine years after 
the annexation of Navarre, could 
they be brought to make their sub- 
mission to Charles V. 

In that same year of 1524 Francis 
Xavier went to the University of 
Paris. That he went there would in- 
dicate that he was seeking the best 


education obtainable, for though he 
was a man of action rather than a 
scholar—and perhaps too brilliant 
ever to have settled down content. 
edly with his books in a silent study 
—he was after all at that time seek. 
ing his advancement through learn- 
ing. 

A very different fate was prepared 
for him, while he was still studying 
at Paris, by a man whom he had 
not as yet met. Ignatius, still lame 
from the wound he had received at 
Pamplona, had begun to study 
Latin among young boys at about 
the same time that Francis Xavier 
was entering the College of St. Bar- 
bara. Ignatius had already made 
his long retreat in the cave of Man- 
resa and had gone on pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land and had sketched out 
his Spiritual Exercises. Since then 
he had wandered from place to 
place in Spain, often regarded with 
suspicion by the Inquisition, and in 
Flanders and England. When at 
last he limped into Paris in Febru- 
ary, 1528, behind a donkey carrying 
his books and the manuscript of the 
Exercises, his great work was just 
about to begin. It was there that 
he was to gather his first: perma- 
nent disciples—among them Fran- 
cis Xavier. The question always 
put by the elderly student to the 
ambitious young professor was, 
“What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” André Bellesort throws 
out the plausible conjecture that 
Ignatius did not try to show his 
friend that he was too ambitious 
but that he was not ambitious 
enough. After all, what was it that 
Francis was aiming at? Only a 
good ecclesiastical job, a comfort- 
able living, what Edward Gibbon 
was to call “the fat slumbers of the 
Church.” Ignatius, though not a 
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showily brilliant man, was a pro- 
found psychologist, and he may 
well have indicated how one object 
could be replaced with another. 

We know what followed. After 
Francis had been won, he and Ig- 
natius and five other men, all of 
them students at the university or 
professors there, walked to the 
other side of the river from the 
Latin Quarter to a little tumble- 
down church on the summit that 
belonged to the Benedictine nuns. 
There was only one priest among 
them — Peter Faber — and he said 
Mass, after which all seven of them 
took a vow of chastity and poverty 
and pledged themselves to go to the 
Holy Land. There was no vow of 
obedience, for there was no supe- 
rior, nor was there any rule. That 
August 15, 1534, the Feast of the 
Assumption, was the birthday of 
the Society of Jesus. 

Ordination came for Francis in 
Italy and in September, 1540, the 
Society received papal approval of 
its Constitutions. By that time 
Francis was already in Lisbon, 
waiting for a boat to take him to 
India. It was not he who had origi- 
nally been selected for the mission, 
for he seemed a man broken in 
health. But it is rash to make such 
judgments of saints, or even of men 
of genius; and Francis Xavier was 
both. Much of the world’s best 
work has been done by hopeless in- 
valids. Bobadilla was to have gone, 
but as he fell ill at the last moment, 
Ignatius took his chance with a man 
slightly less ill. He got the reply 
from Francis, “Well, here I am— 
ready.” The next day he left for 
Lisbon. 

There the pious King John would 
have detained him and his com- 
panion, Simon Rodriguez. A com- 
promise had to be made, so as not 


to offend the king on whom the 
support of the mission depended. 
Rodriguez was left behind and Fran- 
cis, alone except for an assistant 
whom he had picked up in Portu- 
gal, went to India. 

The friendship formed between 
the King and Queen of Portugal and 
Francis was very valuable to him. 
He had to rely on their backing in 
the difficulties encountered in the 
Indies, where the Portuguese offi- 
cials often opposed and hampered 
his work. Then he had no hesita- 
tion in bullying John, even going so 
far as to threaten him with hell fire 
unless he kept his officials in order. 
As for the Queen, on one occasion 
he calmly appropriated certain 
revenues that were set aside for her 
on the Malabar pearl-fisheries and 
that were called her slipper-money, 
and then wrote to tell her that by 
doing so he was providing her with 
slippers with which she might 
climb into heaven. 

Goa was the administrative and 
ecclesiastical center of the Portu- 
guese possessions in the Orient. It 
was also a sink of appalling moral 
corruption and official venality. For 
though the succession of governors 
appointed by the Crown were all 
conscientious men, many of their 
underlings were brazenly rapa- 
cious. It was this that sometimes 
made Francis almost despair and 
forms the theme of half his indig- 
nant letters to Ignatius and the 
King. 

The missionary work did not get 
fully under way until October of 
the year of Francis’s arrival. It was 
then that he went to the Paravas 
of the Malabar coast, a low caste 
that had a few years before accept- 
ed Baptism en masse in order to put 
themselves under the protection of 
the Portuguese but who had been 
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left ignorant of Christian doctrine 
and who were still practicing their 
debased superstitions. 

This part of India I happen to 
know very well, for it was there 
that I spent my boyhood, traveling 
over much of the ground that St. 
Francis traversed with a Protestant 
missionary, my father.2. And India 
—that land of seven hundred thou- 
sand primitive villages— has not 
changed much in those places since 
Francis’s time. Though he does not 
as a rule give detailed descriptions 
in his letters, all that he does say 
perfectly corresponds with my own 
observation. 

Inland on the apex of the penin- 
sula was a bare, parched country, 
cultivated by primitive methods and 
irrigated by methods even more 
primitive. Coconut palms and ba- 


nanas gave some fruit, the palms 
also supplying a juice that quickly 


fermented into a heady intoxicant. 
There were fields of rice and 
cholum, a grain cheaper than rice 
and therefore almost the only food 
eaten by these people. Their huts 
were built of mud and bamboo 
and banana tree trunks, and were 
thatched or covered with palm 
leaves. Their only fuel was dried 
cow dung. Their only furniture 
was a fiber mat for a bed. From the 
magnificent temples, rising tier on 
tier like flattened pyramids and 
profusely sculptured with fantastic 
obscenities, the lower castes were 
excluded.- They were even excluded 
by the Brahmins from an under- 
standing of their religion, which 
was kept as an esoteric affair be- 
yond the capacity of their degraded 
minds. 

For the priestly caste Francis had 

2See Mr. Maynard’s “A Chapter from an 


Urwritten Autobiography” in Tue Catnoric 
Woatp, July and August, 1927. 


an angry contempt as for arrogant 
impostors. It was among the poor 
and the oppressed that he reaped 
his most abundant harvest. Up and 
down that coast he went, under the 
blazing sun, baptizing all day until 
his arms ached, but doing some- 
thing besides baptize; he had to 
create a system of catechists, estab- 
lishing one of these so far as pos- 
sible in every village or group of 
villages to complete what he was 
obliged to leave undone. At first he 
had to use interpreters, as he knew 
no Tamil; but he learned that 
beautiful language later, though he 
never appears to have known it 
very well. He is credited with the 
gift of tongues, but this is not borne 
out by his letters, in which he tells 
how painfully he acquired all the 
languages he used and how imper- 
fectly he succeeded in making him- 
self understood. Yet there may 
have been occasions when he re- 
ceived supernatural aid to supple- 
ment his natural powers. Every- 
where he was followed by huge 
crowds, and six or seven thousand 
people were often present when he 
hoisted himself into a many-rooted 
banyan tree to preach. An entire 
Indian caste was for the only time 
in history brought into the Church. 

If the native Christians were 
often of poor quality, they were at 
least much less reprehensible than 
were many of the Portuguese, who 
had been Christians from their 
youth. Francis burned with indig- 
nation against the officials who 
should have been helping him but 
whose scandalous lives and inap- 
peasable greed wete stumbling- 
blocks to the Gospel. “Nobody can 
count,” he wrote in January, 1545, 
to Simon Rodriguez, “the devices 
they have for theft or the number 
of pretexts under which they com- 
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mit it! I have never ceased won- 
dering at the number of new in- 
flections they have added to the 
conjugation of the verb to rob.” He 
therefore appealed to the King, de- 
manding the appointment for India 
of an ecclesiastical official with 
power to punish the venality and 
vice of the men who were causing 
the trouble. But little was effected, 
except the establishment of the In- 
quisition at Goa, which was not 
what Francis had had in mind. In 
the end he left India for Malacca, 
partly in disgust, but partly be- 
cause he was burning to break new 
ground. India, however, remained 
his headquarters; however many 
and how long his journeys, it was 
always to India that he returned. 

Malacca turned out to be a place 
quite as corrupt as Goa, and as it 
was further away from the eye of 
the Governor, crimes could be com- 
mitted with even greater immunity 
than at Goa. Francis was received 
with wild enthusiasm; he effected a 
temporary improvement in morals; 
but he soon left to press on to what 
were then known as the Spice 
Islands. 

It was now that he reached many 
places little known until the pres- 
ent war, but whose names have been 
frequently in the news of late— 
Amboyna and Celebes among them. 
He did not intend to stay long; it 
was his purpose merely to do what 
he could in the time at his disposal, 
to survey the ground, and to select 
spots for the establishment of per- 
manent missions later. It is worth 
noting that when he left he took 
back with him twenty Moluccans 
with a view to having them edu- 
cated for the priesthood. Although 
they proved unsuitable for that 
office, he did manage to obtain a 
few Tamil boys who were eventual- 
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ly ordained and who did good serv- 
ice. He recognized from the start 
the need for a native clergy, even if 
his attempts to create it turned out 
rather premature. 

Back in Malacca in December, 
1547, Francis encountered a young 
Japanese trader named Anjiro. It 
was he who fired Francis with the 
idea of going to Japan. As Paul of 
the Holy Faith he accompanied 
Francis when, after a year spent in 
India organizing his work, he sailed 
for what was the most remarkable 
of all his missions. 

It was on the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the vows of Montmartre, a 
highly auspicious day that Francis 
landed in Japan. And it must be 
said that, though he saw the faults 
of the Japanese clearly, he reached 
the conclusion that “this Japanese 
nation is the only one which seems 
to me likely to maintain unshaken 
the Christian faith if it once em- 
braces it.” Arrogant as he found 
their nobles to be, and corrupt as 
he considered their priests — even 
the children were the most mali- 
cious little devils he had ever en- 
countered—he observed that those 
who became Christians were fervent 
and steadfast in their faith and 
added to their ceremonial polite- 
ness the real spirit of courtesy, an 
exquisite charity. He even struck 
up a friendship with the abbot of a 
Buddhist monastery, an old noble 
who had retired from the world, 
who seems to have been very frank 
when talking to Francis. One day 
he said of his monks as they sat in 
meditation, when Francis asked 
what was the subject of their 
thoughts: “Well, some of them are 
adding up how much they collected 
in gifts last month; other are think- 
ing about their food and clothes; 
others again about how they are go- 
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ing to amuse themselves. Of this 
you may be sure—not one of them 
is thinking of anything important.” 
But in spite of his disillusioned 
cynicism about Buddhist monasti- 
cism, the abbot showed no desire to 
become a Christian himself. 
Francis, like the practical man 
he was, set himself to obtain the 
favor of the daimios, for he saw 
that nothing could be done in this 
rigidly feudal country without their 
consent. He did not make converts 
of any of them, but he did receive 
permission to make converts. And 
though these came in slowly, a 
Church was built up. That the 
work was done thoroughly is shown 
by the fact that when, early in the 
seventeenth century, there broke 
out what is perhaps the most cruel 
and persistent persecution any 
Christian people has had to under- 
go, the faith lived on underground 


in Japan for two hundred and fifty 
years, without priests, and without 
any of the sacraments except bap- 
tism. 

The Mikado was sought out by 


Francis. But in this matter Paul 
of the Holy Faith had misinformed 
him: at this time the Son of Heaven 
was a nominal ruler, officially di- 
vine of course, but a neglected man 
who lived in a dilapidated spraw- 
ling palace, surrounded by his con- 
cubines, suffered to exist merely 
because his nobles thought it hard- 
ly worth their while to get rid of 
him. 

Francis had been received con- 
temptuously in Kyoto, the capital, 
because he arrived there in rags. 
The palace guards had asked only 
one question: “Where are your 
presents?” As he had brought none, 
he failed to get an audience with 
the Mikado. After this experience 
Francis changed his tactics. He 
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dressed well and he gave handsome 
gifts to the nobles; we hear of 
musical instruments, a painting in 
oils, a clock, mirrors, watches and 
brocade. It is amusing to record 
that it was the Saint who introduced 
port into Japan; until then there 
had been nothing but rice wine. By 
these means Francis won favor, and 
his knowledge of astronomy excited 
admiration. 

Francis for his part had learned 
a great deal in Japan. He was con- 
vinced of the immense possibilities 
of the country. But he had per- 
suaded himself that, before he could 
make real headway there, he would 
first have to enter China. The Japa- 
nese, he thought, had such a vast 
respect for Chinese culture (from 
which their own was derived) that, 
if he could only win China, Japan 
would fall into his lap like a ripe 
fruit at a touch. It was therefore 
not in disappointment with the 
rather meager results of his work 
that he left, as is sometimes said, 
but only in order to plan his cam- 
paign in a different fashion. He was 
undoubtedly in error as to the ef- 
fects that a successful Chinese mis- 
sion would have in Japan, but the 
lines of his attack at least prove 
that he was not plunging in reck- 
lessly without thought of conse- 
quences. 

So also with regard to the prob- 
lem as to how to obtain admission 
into China, a land then absolutely 
closed against all Europeans. Fran- 
cis believed he had solved it while 
on the return journey to Malacca, 
for he discussed with the owner of 
the ship on which he was traveling, 
Diego Pereira, a scheme under 
which Pereira was to be appointed 
ambassador to the Emperor of 
China from the King of Portugal— 
with an eye to trading possibilities 
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once the country was opened up— 
while Francis was to go with him 
as a member of his entourage. 

There was no time to refer the 
matter to the King of Portugal, but 
the Governor at Goa gave Pereira 
the necessary credentials, so that 
Francis, after having seen to mis- 
sionary affairs in India, sailed for 
Malacca in the early spring of 1552. 
It was there that everything was 
wrecked by the newly-appointed 
Governor. He simply forbade the 
embassy. Nothing could be done, 
except that Francis might go to 
China alone, and to attempt to ob- 
tain admission there was, as every- 
one knew, to attempt the impossi- 
ble. No Portuguese ships were al- 
lowed to enter any Chinese port, 
though their presence at Sanchian 
Island, opposite Canton, was winked 
at by the mandarins. Nevertheless 
he determined to go there and to 
trust to some ingenious stratagem 
for getting to the mainland. And 
this though he fully realized arrival 
there might cost him his life, prob- 
ably in hideous tortures. 

He was not dismayed by that 
prospect; the difficulty was that of 
finding a ferryman bold enough to 
carry him from Sancian Island to 
Canton. Even the lay-brother by 
whom he was accompanied was so 
shaken by fear that he withdrew 
from the undertaking. After that 
nobody was left with Francis ex- 
cept a young Tamil and a young 
Chinese. 

The Portuguese began to leave 
Sancian in November, and before 
leaving they had to dismantle the 
huts they had put up, as these offi- 
cially were not supposed to exist. 
After their departure food ran low, 
and by the end of the month Fran- 
cis was seriously ill. 

Even so, he would not leave. 
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Therefore the last of the Portuguese 
crews gave him, before setting sail, 
a rug and a handful of almonds— 
strange food for a sick man—and 
left him in the care of the faithful 
Chinese youth, Anthony. He crawled 
under what few ramshackle sticks 
still stood of a hut, and there he 
waited his end. Anthony put a can- 
dle in his hand, and with his eyes 
fastened upon his crucifix Francis 
Xavier died. He had been murmur- 
ing Basque in his delirious mo- 
ments. At the very end he was calm 
and collected and said as his last 
words the line from the Te Deum: 
In te, Domine, speravi; non con- 
fundar in aeternum, 

His body was buried in quicklime 
so as to clean the bones by the time 
the Portuguese traders came back 
in the summer; then they could take 
his remains to Malacca. When his 
grave was opened, his body was 
found perfectly fresh, in spite of the 
quicklime. In Malacca it was buried 
again and remained there for eight- 
een months. Disinterred for the 
second time, it was still quite in- 
corrupt. When at Goa it was ex- 
posed for veneration a certain Isa- 
bella de Carom, in an excess of 
fervor, bit off one of his toes in 
order to preserve it as a relic. The 
right hand that had baptized so 
many thousands of pagans was also 
cut off and sent to Rome, where it 
is still kept in the Gesi. But the 
rest of the body of St. Francis 
Xavier lies in a magnificent reli- 
quary in the Church of the Bom 
Jesu at Goa. There it is exhibited 
once every ten years. The face of 
the Saint now appears to be mum- 
mified, and looks like terra cotta, 
but the whole body is incorrupt to 
this day—perhaps the most remark- 
able instance of this phenomenon 
ever to have occurred. 





THE POLISH LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN AMERICA 


By JosEPH B. Osucn, S.J. 


a twenty-five years ago a 
very acute problem began to 
show its head: the status of Polish 
in the Polish American church, 
school, and home. A solution to 
this has never been obtained, so 
that today it constitutes one of the 
most pressing of America’s many 
problems. 

The keenest Catholic writer who 
has given his attention to the status 
of Polish, Father Jasinski of Or- 
chard Lake, states that it forms a 
problem involved and extremely 
complicated in its every detail. My 
reason for writing about it is not 
at all in order to define what that 
status should be. Since the future 
status of Polish is extremely in- 
volved, and since it is a social prob- 
lem as well, an intelligent solution 
of this, as of any social problem, 
can come only as the result of dis- 
cussion and co-operation on the 
part of countless and necessarily 
differing individuals. My hope is 
that this article may serve to pro- 
voke some such discussion. 

The reasons why this problem of 
Polish has so long plagued Ameri- 
can life, and particularly the life of 
the Catholic Church in America, are 
no doubt manifold. Certainly one 
reason has been the false attitude 
taken in the past by so many Ameri- 
cans, Catholic and non-Catholic 
alike, toward the Polish American 
part of our people. This attitude is 
summed up in the question: Why 
in the world don’t you forget all 
about Poland, and why don’t you 
stop talking Polish and teaching 
your children Polish? 


I suppose that this stand was 
caused partly by a fear that the re- 
tention of Polish would make the 
Polish Americans disloyal to Amer- 
ica, or would at least interfere with 
unity among our people. Both 
fears were due to a fundamental 
ignorance of the teaching of history 
on this matter. To give only two 
examples: Greece is almost a proy- 
erb for a veritable amalgam of races 
and cultures, yet it is also a proverb 
for the fiercest kind of patriotism; 
Poland, in the days when she was 
the greatest power in Europe, drew 
many of her greatest and most de- 
voted sons from non-Polish races. 
(Of course, the fears of our non- 
Polish Americans might have been 
allayed had they but remembered 
the unquestioned patriotism of our 
own Pennsylvania Germans.) 

The false attitude toward the 
Polish Americans on the part of so 
large a part of non-Polish America, 
unfortunately called forth a reac- 
tion that was also false and ex- 
treme. The more loudly their 
neighbors clamored for the destruc- 
tion of Polish in America, the more 
fiercely they would keep it alive, for 
they had bought this treasure of 
their heritage with oceans of mar- 
tyr’s blood. The result was that 
even religion was made a means to 
the keeping alive of Polish. 

Now it seems to me that both 
their mono-lingual neighbors, and 
the Polish Americans ‘themselves, 
might perhaps have avoided their 
false stands had they faced up to 
the problem and patiently discussed 
and analyzed it. But that is just 
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the thing that was not done. It 
was and is a very difficult and com- 
plicated problem, and so, as in the 
case of many another such problem, 
people said there wasn’t any prob- 
lem there. But to say that a prob- 
lem is non-existent is not to solve 
it; it is to ignore it. 

It is high time for a reasoned 
approach to the future status of 
Polish in America. In its barest 
essentials the problem is simple. It 
is identical with the problem of 
what is the purpose of the Church, 
the nation, the school, and the fam- 
ily. All Catholics will agree that 
their purpose is twofold, to make 
perfect Christians and to make per- 
fect men. Any attempt at solving 
the future status of Polish in Amer- 
ica (or at solving the general prob- 
lem of cultural pluralism of which 
it is an aspect) must start with this 
fact. 

Should English alone be used in a 
Polish parish? in a Polish American 
school? If not, to what extent 
should English be used, and to what 
extent Polish? These are the basic 
questions that call for an answer. 
It will be easier to find that answer 
if we examine separately each of 
the purposes stated above. 

The first purpose of society is 
to make perfect Christians. Now 
Catholicism means two things, it 
means doctrine and worship. For 
doctrine, or dogma, or religious and 
moral instruction, English should 
be used, in school, as well as in 
church, when the generation born 
in America is being addressed. 

The reason for this is easily un- 
derstood. For almost twenty-four 
hours a day the American-born 
Pole hears and uses nothing but 
English. His daily paper, his radio 
programs, his movies, his recre- 
ational and sports life, his work at 
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the factory, his shopping and busi- 
ness life, ail of his classes and text- 
books except religion and Polish it- 
self, his social life and his conver- 
sations with his companions are all 
in English. (For five years I at- 
tended the most Polish of all Polish 
American schools; we students con- 
versed entirely in English.) This 
means the English language is warp 
and woof of his being, one might 
say of his very dreams. The Ameri- 
can Pole does use Polish but so little 
does he speak it—he reads it still 
less—that nearly all the overtones 
and echoes and memories of his 
heart and soul are English, and this 
even in the ever more rare cases 
(alas!) where he speaks Polish 
flawlessly. 

Obviously, for the young Ameri- 
can Pole English is an infinitely 
more familiar tongue than Polish. 
Clearly it is criminal inefficiency to 
teach him his religion in what is 
quite as foreign a language to him 
as Latin would be. 

If life were made up of religion 
plus a lot of other things, this situ- 
ation might not be too bad. But life 
is not made up that way; life is an 
infinite lot of things and religion 
suffusing, energizing, vitalizing all 
of them,—at least that is what life 
should be. By continuing to teach 
religion, in school and in church, in 
Polish, the life of Polish youth is 
being robbed of an untold amount 
of inspiration, energy, motivation, 
which religion alone furnishes. 

If English should be used for in- 
struction, Polish should be retained 
for worship, at least to'a large ex- 
tent. It would be as unwise and 
hurtful for the Poles to give up 
their matchless Christmas carols, or 
Marian ‘hymns, or their unique 
Lenten Lamentations, as it would 
be to ask a Negro Catholic to give 
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up his Negro culture. Perhaps de- 
votions like the rosary, where 
prayers are set, ought to continue 
in Polish—though for the younger 
generation I doubt that they should. 
Experience and experiment alone 
will determine just how much Po- 
lish should be kept in worship. 

So far the problem of Polish is 
relatively simple. The difficulties 
begin when the second purpose of 
society is considered, the making 
of a perfect man. To make a per- 
fect Christian, you have to make a 
perfect man. Just what values has 
English, and what values and place 
has Polish in the making of a per- 
fect man? 

English should be employed 
exclusively for Polish American 
youth’s organizational life. Organ- 
izational life, comprising religious, 
social, recreational, and cultural ac- 
tivities, is one of the chief agents in 
the making of a perfect man. The 
reasons why English is the only 
efficient language to use here are 
the same as the reasons why it 
should be used for religious instruc- 
tion. Where these activities are 
carried on in Polish they are about 
as efficient and vital as geometry or 
algebra or civics or even geography 
would be, were they taught in 
Polish! I know of no Polish school 
in the last twenty-five years that 
has even dreamed of teaching these 
subjects in Polish, yet youth activi- 
ties are still carried on in Polish! 

The result has been a leaderless 
Polish youth. The leading Polish 
Catholic daily in America constant- 
ly admits and complains that Polish 
youth is not taking part in organ- 
izational life. Indeed, it even goes 
so far as to say that the Americans 
of Polish ancestry generally have 
no leaders. Youth, American-born 
Polish youth, might furnish these 
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leaders. I suspect that the reason 
it has not done so is that as in the 
case of religion, organizational life 
has been used as a means for keep. 
ing alive Polish. In doing so, it has 
been bringing about its own death. 
Older and younger generations of 
Poles are alike the losers. 

More than this. It is evident that 
Polish youth, endowed naturally 
with a positive genius for organiza- 
tion and leadership, has not even 
begun to contribute its due share of 
Catholic leadership to American 
politics, American labor, American 
business, American professional 
life; and as for influencing Ameri- 
can artistic life, Polish youth is vir- 
tually non-existent. 

A simple switch to English in 
parish and other organizational 
work with young Polish America 
would not automatically remedy all 
this, but it might go a long way to- 
ward doing so. 

A switch to English in organiza- 
tional life would have a further in- 
calculable value, for the whole 
Catholic Church in America, and for 
the young Polish Americans them- 
selves. At present there is virtual- 
ly no co-operation between English- 
speaking American Catholic youth, 
and Polish American youth. This 
isolation of Polish youth from the 
center and heart-stream of Ameri- 
can Catholic youth activity often 
deprives the Polish youth of rich 
resources in the way of ideas, in- 
spiration, services. On the other 
hand, it deprives English-speaking 
Catholic youth organizations of the 
proverbial fervor, the genial origi- 
nality, the new life-blood that 
American Polish youth could bring 
into them. 

Besides, if you don’t have young 
Polish Catholic Americans co-op- 
erating with the rest of young Cath- 
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olic America, how in the world can 
you hope for anything except isola- 
tion, when both groups reach matu- 
rity? Get them to work together in 
organic union when they are young, 
and you won’t have to worry about 
Catholic unity later on. 

Now let’s turn in another direc- 
tion and see if Polish has anything 
of value to contribute toward mak- 
ing the young Polish American a 
perfect man. If it has, no Catho- 
lic and no American in his senses 
will wish to see it banished from 
America; for whatever helps make 
more perfect men, helps make a 
better America and a better Catho- 
lic Church in America. 

Polish is indispensable for attach- 
ing young Poles to the Church. 
They have a Polish American cul- 
ture which is as distinctive and 
fully as American a culture as 
American Negro culture. Even so 
ultra- American a body as the 
American Historical Association re- 
cently published a symposium in 
which it is stated that at no time in 
the history of America has Ameri- 
can culture been anything but all 
the cultures of all the peoples and 
races that make up this “teeming 
nation of nations.” Now any mis- 
sionary will tell you that it is just 
plain sense that if you want to win 
the loyalty and devotion of any peo- 
ple, you must show an understand- 
ing and a deep respect for their cul- 
ture. Such laws of human nature 
apply not only in mission lands, but 
in America as well. Impossible 
really to understand Polish Ameri- 
can culture, or any other minority 
culture, without a knowledge of the 
language of that culture. 

Polish is necessary for under- 
standing the psychology of Polish 
American youth, without which 
there can be no talk of adapting 
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your apostolate to that youth. A 
striking proof of this is the case of 
one large religious body working in 
the Middle West, where Polish 
Catholics perhaps number one-third 
of the total Catholic body. This 
particular religious group, in the 
past ten years, has received about 
300 novices. Of these about half a 
dozen have been Polish, where the 
number of Polish novices should 
have been around 100. The case 
certainly would have been different 
had a fair number of this group 
known Polish and adapted their 
work to the Polish youth of the 
Midwest. 

Polish is indispensable if our 
American Polish youth is not to be 
rootless. Long ago, Woodrow Wil- 
son called rootlessness one of 
America’s greatest tragedies. Peo- 
ple who have no roots in the past 
are superficial, anemic, spiritless; 
often they are moral wrecks. Where 
new-stock Americans are ignorant 
or ashamed of their cultural heri- 
tage, they commonly suffer from in- 
feriority complexes and even worse 
psychic malajustments which ren- 
der them a burden, if not a positive 
menace, to the community. 

(One wonders if Irish politicians 
would be so proverbially rotten, did 
they know somewhat of the grand 
and glorious miracle of Ireland’s 
fidelity to the Faith.) 

Polish would act as a counter- 
agent to standardization, also. Any- 
thing which counteracts this mam- 
moth modern menace of standard- 
ized thinking and feeling should 
not be lightly dismissed. Poles are 
notoriously individualistic, and a 
knowledge of Polish culture would 
be desirable for anybody in our 
standardized world. 

As a key to Polish literature, 
there is no substitute for Polish. 
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Since Pulaski’s day Poland has been 
a synonym for white hot love of 
liberty. No doubt every literature 
is more or less a literature of lib- 
erty, but I have no fear of being 
contradicted when I say that Polish 
literature is the literature of lib- 
erty par excellence. Add to this 
that a serious and scholarly claim 
has been made for this miracle lit- 
erature (produced during the triple 
tyranny of the Partition Period) 
that artistically it is equal or even 
superior to Greek literature. 

Polish could also be of inestima- 
ble spiritual value to America for 
the intimate contact it would give 
us with what Pius XI. called the 
land of martyrs (the Poles had 
petitioned the pontiff for some rel- 
ics; he answered: “Relics? Why 
should you want relics! every inch 
of Polish soil is drenched with 
martyr-blood”), and what the late 
President Roosevelt called “the in- 
spiration of the nations.” An inti- 
mate knowledge of such ancestors 
would certainly develop a precious 
noblesse -oblige in young Polish 
Americans. 

A knowledge of Polish would 
likewise be a service rendered to 
the America of the post-war world. 
We hope it will be “One World,” a 
co-operating family of nations. Co- 
operation presupposes sympathy, 
and sympathy is impossible with- 
out understanding. A large part of 
our people knowing the language of 
a foreign nation insures the possi- 
bility of sympathy and co-operation 
with that nation. Besides, Poland 
must be understood if Europe’s 
problems are to be solved intelli- 
gently. Unless those problems are 
solved, talk of peaceful interna- 
tional relations is chimerical. 

Lastly, without a knowledge of 
Polish a person is that much less 


able to know American literature, 
As Marcus Lee Hansen put it, “any. 
one who would know American lit- 
erature in any except a provincial 
sense will have to master a dozen 
languages.” 

Where is Polish American youth 
going to learn Polish? The answer 
is simple: in grammar school, high 
school, college. The Poles have 
about seven hundred schools, staffed 
by ten to fifteen thousand Polish 
American nuns who speak Polish 
and are able to teach it. Some pub- 
lic schools also carry courses in 
Polish, as do some colleges. As in 
the past, Polish could be studied as 
a language course—and in twelve 
or more years anyone should be 
able to master any language. Be- 
sides, Polish Culture Groups could 
be established in schools and par- 
ishes, somewhat after the manner 
of Cercles Francaises. Important 
too would be the insistence on a 
Polish period within the home, i. e., 
one or two periods set aside during 
the day when nothing but Polish 
would be used in the home. 

Were the facilities for learning 
Polish less available, neglect to mas- 
ter it might be more excusable. But 
with schools and teachers so plenti- 
ful, what can America expect of one 
who would lightly cast aside the 
spiritual enrichment, the values to 
himself and his country, which 
learning Polish gives one? 


To conclude, some change in 
practice is needed, but the chief 
need is a change in attitude. Re- 
ligion and organizational life must 
stop being means to the learning of 
Polish; Polish American culture 
must stop being regarded as a for- 
eign culture: we must begin to look 
on it as an American culture, if it 
is to help religion and education, 
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the Church, the nation, and the in- 
dividual. This will mean that re- 
ligion will not be taught in Polish, 
that sermons will stop being given 
in Polish, that organizational life 
will be conducted in English. But 
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it does not mean that Polish will 
cease to be taught. Rather it will 
mean a far more intensive and effi- 
cient, because more intelligent, in- 
sistance on Polish, both in school 
and at home. 


ANTICIPATION 


By Cpt. J. Patrick CUNNEEN 


WAIT for death, as one would wait 
For any lovely thing; 
It is a secret that I share 
With trees and stars and autumn air 
In every song I sing: 
A tryst for which I'll not be late. 


Such measure finds each second dear 
With tiny kindling flame, 

So quick to try its tenuous joy 

In fire freed of all alloy, 

And tell the dread sweet Name 

In love that has forgot its fear. 


The flat dry frame leaves only bone 
For carrion birds at feed; 

Let me escape with bread and wine 
And have the saints come in to dine, 
I'll have no further need 

Of learning, visioning the known. 


I know that only pain can meet 
Me on my rendezvous, 

To hold her veil about my clay— 
Veronica, along His way— 

That His imprint be true, 

And find desire’s last retreat. 





ROSA MYSTICA 
An Exposition of Our Lady’s Gospel 


By JULIA PEMBER 


TRADITION of the Church tells 
us that Our Lady remained 
upon earth for some years after 
the Ascension of Our Lord and that 
she had reached the age of sixty 
when she fell asleep. This her dor- 
mition was followed by her awaken- 
ing and then by her Assumption 
into Heaven. 

Great was the glory of her As- 
sumption, but to human hearts left 
behind she was gone and they were 
bereaved. In their sorrow, all mixed 
with joy as it was, friends were 
naturally led to meet together to 
mourn for her with sweet affection, 
to re-capture the memory of happy 
days spent together upon the earth 
and to unite with her in the prayer 
in which they ever continued. 
Doubtless they meditated together 
on that work, greatly venerated at 
that time, the Book of Ecclesiasticus 
or Wisdom, one of wise spiritual 
thought and behavior. It was writ- 
ten by Ben Sira, otherwise Jesus, 
Son of Sirach, in the year, approxi- 
mately, one hundred and sixty be- 
fore Christ. 

A beautiful panegyric in praise 
of wisdom under the figure of trees 
is in the twenty-fourth chapter and 
this the Church has selected for the 
Gospel of the Assumption in the 
Mass and for the third lesson in the 
Little Office of Our Lady. Thus, 
Wisdom has occupied an honored 
place in the orisons of the faithful 
from the years of Ben Sirach to the 
present time in the age-long Book 
of the Holy Ghost. 


Wisdom, in the original and at 
first reading attracts our attention 
to the great natural virtue akin to 
prudence. But the deep mind of 
the Holy Ghost holds a far grander 
and eternal meaning. For Wisdom 
is raised to be the title of the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, the 
Son of God. We well know it, ma- 
jestic as it is, in the first antiphon 
of the great O’s of Advent, wherein 
Eternal Wisdom is invoked in aid 
of the people: 

“O Wisdom, Who camest forth 
out of the mouth of the most high 
and runneth from one end to the 
other, mightily and sweetly order- 
ing all things: come and teach us 
the way of prudence.” 

Wisdom, then is the title of 
Jesus, Son of God. It follows that 
in His incarnate life Mary, His 
Mother who bore Him and held Him 
up as an ensign to the people—Mary 
becomes the Seat of Wisdom. That 
title, Seat of Wisdom has been con- 
ferred upon her by the Church. 

Mary, Seat of Wisdom, is mysti- 
cally figured in the lesson of the 
trees: “I was exalted like a cedar 
in Libanus, and as a cypress tree on 
Mount Sion. I was exalted like a 
palm tree in Cades, and as a rose 
plant in Jericho: as a fair olive tree 
on the plains, and as a plane tree 
by the water in the streets was I 
exalted. I gave a sweet smell like 
cinnamon and aromatical balm: | 
yielded a sweet odor like the best 
myrrh.” 

Here is a poetic composition. In 
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the exuberance of his praise the au- 
thor-poet sings of this little forest 
of trees making it a trysting-place 
with the Lady of his dreams—Wis- 
dom—Wisdom revealed in the per- 
son of Mary, Seat of Wisdom. 


“I was exalted like a cedar in 
Libanus.” 

Very daring was the Hebrew who 
would place his Lady in parallel 
with Libanus, crowned with cedars, 
for Libanus was the nation’s boast. 
It was the mighty mountain above 
Palestine, in full view of every part, 
and symbol of power and protec- 
tion. Pilgrims gathering from dis- 
tant parts to attend the feasts in 
Jerusalem greeted it with the chant, 
“| will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 
It was, too, the seat of terrifying 
thunder. 

Libanus is a mountain six thou- 


sand feet above sea-level and twenty 
miles long. The lower part is cov- 
ered with light foliage while the 
summit is of white rock, breaking 
the sky. The view from its ridges 
is one to dream over, with the Holy 


Land and the sea below. Winds 
and clouds surround it and the 
dews of Hermon rise with refresh- 
ing coolness. 

Truly regal was Libanus’s crown 
of cedars as Ben Sirach saw it. But 
alas! not now. The ravages of man 
bent on commerce have reduced the 
forest to a meager grove. Kings 
and merchants have cut the cedars 
for their palaces and markets and 
have carried them away ruthlessly 
in their ships, even into Europe. 
King Solomon was not guiltless! 

However, Shakespeare described 
the cedars — “Cedar tops and hills 
which seem of burnished gold.” 
They were dark green trees eighty 
feet high and their new life fol- 
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lowed so quickly upon the old that 
they seemed to be indestructible. 
They were sweetly fragrant from 
their flow of resin. Birds nested in 
the tough old branches and lions 
trod stealthily in their shade. The 
chamois and the conies hid in the 
rocks beneath and the quiet pas- 
tures below were a parable of peace. 
Read Ezechiel xxxi. 3-10 for a love- 
ly description. 

As for history, there is none more 
hoary; for that of Libanus begins 
with the burial of Abel. After the 
murder of his brother, Cain, so it is 
said, did not know what to do with 
the dead body for he had never seen 
death. So he carried it on his back 
for long years. At last he saw two 
birds fighting. One of them was 
killed. The victor washed the little 
dead victim and then buried it. Now 
Cain knew what to do. He washed 
his dead brother’s corpse and buried 
it according to the way taught him 
by the bird. The grave of Abel is 
there to this day. But not Cain’s; 
we all know his sad legend—the 
legend that he lives in the moon for- 
ever carrying a thorn-bush for pen- 
ance. Dante knew it, “For Cain 
and his thorns already holds the 
confine of both hemispheres” (Jn- 
ferno. Canto xx. 124). 

The sepulcher of Noe is on 
Libanus; he lies extended with his 
feet in a well. 

Very near is the river of Adonis 
which “ran purple to the sea with 
the blood of the slain boy year by 
year wounded.” There, too, was 
the anemone, dear to our Lord, and 
known as the “lily of the field.” 

Holy ground and highly exalted, 
then, was Libanus with its diadem 
of cedars; and it is well chosen as a 
figure of Our Lady. 

“I was exalted like a cedar in 
Libanus.” 
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The poet sees it prophetically as 
Mary, the Mother of God. God is 
indeed mighty, as it is related in 
that most sublime of all songs, “He 
that is mighty hath done great 
things for me.” The cedar, crown 
of the mountain is a symbol of her 
crowned dignity set where all can 
regard her. Round about her gath- 
ers life for, displacing Mother Eve, 
she is now the Mother of ail living. 
With protecting care she fosters her 
children. The strong man like the 
lion resorts to her and the little 
conies who are “but a feeble folk 
yet make their houses in the rocks” 
(Prov. xxx. 26). In peace the shep- 
herd pastures his flock in the pres- 
ence of Mary, Mother of God, to 
whom he looks as to a beloved com- 
panion. But although so high and 
exalted Mary holds her sway sweet- 
ly, as the cedar with its soft per- 
fume. 

The poet continues: 


“I was exalted as a cypress tree 
on Mount Sion.” 

The cypress is tall and tapering 
with a single steady finger pointing 
toward Heaven. Although its home 
is in Asia yet some variety of it is 
found in every part of the world. 
Its chief characteristic is its hard 
durable wood with its fragrant and 
preservative foliage. Our Lady’s 
cypress is that which grows on 
Mount Sion. How lovely is Mount 
Sion—a sunny slope in sight of 
summer sea! and highly honored is 
it for here stood Solomon’s Temple 


to enshrine the great altar of sacri-’ 


fice. Near by was the Virgin’s 
Fountain. An old treatise of the 
Nuns of Sion entitled the Mirror of 
Our Lady tells us that as the cypress 
points toward Heaven so does Our 
Lady: point toward the contempla- 
tive life and exhort us to pray. The 


fragrance of the tree reminds us.of 
the fragrance of her holiness, As 
the wood is firm and enduring go 
was she enduring in her fortitude-as 
she stood at the foot of the Cross of 
sacrifice. 


“IT was exalted like a palm treein 
Cades.” 

So that we may love Our Lady in 
the fullness of her refreshing: pres. 
ence, we are taken by the poet to 
the contrasting desert — the cruel 
desert of Cades, known as Cadesh- 
Barnea. Every Hebrew remembers 
the sufferings of his forefathers.in 
the journey from Egypt to the 
Promised Land when they passed 
through the wilderness of Cades, 
for in this region they wandered for 
forty years. They knew hunger and 
they knew thirst in the extreme— 
thirst which was relieved by the 
kind hand of God through Moses:al 
the rock. But, also, they found 
water in groves of palm trees for 
wherever the palm tree grows there 
is water. Such an oasis is life giy- 
ing. In the spiritual life there are 
cruel deserts to traverse and Our 
Lady then stands as a palm tree to 
guide us to the living waters of 
Grace. 


“I was exalted as a rose plant in 
Jericho.” 

Here is a paradox. The rose plant 
of Jericho is by no means exalted: 
It lies all lowly upon the sand of the 
desert—in humility. 

We shall see, however, that the 
humility produces a marvelous. ex 
altation. Mary sings in her Mag: 
nificat that because of her lowliness 
God has highly exalted her. The 
great and mighty wonder of. the 
Rose of Jericho is its flowering—its 
flowering when bloom, according to 
nature is impossible. For on Christ 
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mas night, in the desolation of the 
desert its dry canes bring forth a 
wonder—a wonder of a rose flower 
with its delicate color and perfume 
lying there on the sand—all sweet 
and lowly and happy! Only for 
Christmas night, however, for in the 
morning it is gone. The rose of 
Jericho was discovered by Knights 
of the Cross who loved it and hon- 
ored it and emblazoned it upon 
their shields in honor of Mary their 
Protector.: Here the virginity of the 
Mother of God is made known to 
us in the flower, scion of the root 
of Jesse coming into bloom in the 
Incarnation of the Son of God from 
Mary His Mother. 


“As a fair olive tree in the plains, 
and as a plane tree by the water in 
the streets was I exalted.” 

From the dry desert our sight is 
again lifted to refreshing fountains 
where the olive and the plane tree 
flourish. Old Testament writers 
admired the beauty of the olive, 
their household friend. When Osee 
wished to praise ‘the beauty of his 
redeemed nation he said, “His 
beauty shall be as an olive tree.” 

We are quite familiar with the 
gray-green foliage, the silver sheen 
and the drooping grace of its lithe 
branches. The cultivation of the 
olive requires great patience. Its 
growth is slow and it takes some 
seventeen years for the plant to ma- 
ture and bring forth its fruit. A 
planter of olives must settle down 
and resign himself to quiet waiting 
without counting the run of ‘time. 
But quiet waiting has its own by- 
product—peace. From the time of 
Noe the olive-branch of peace has 
ever been sought—and has, alas, 
been ever elusive. But Mary stands 
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for us as a fair olive tree in the 
plains—Queen of Peace. 


“As a plane tree by the water in 
the streets was I exalted.” 

There is no désert here, no moun- 
tain crowned with cedars. We are 
told of streets—streets crowded 
with humanity, browned by the sun, 
torn by the winds, chilled by the 
rains and shoved aside by their fel- 
low-men. 

Chesterton understood them when 
he wrote: 

“ ... in the street 
Where shift in strange democracy 
The million masks of God!” 


How God’s pitying love pours out 
on the streets! Here man, made in 
His own image and bought by the 
Blood of His own Son shifts day and 
night. 

But Mary stands there too, she 
stands as a plane tree with its broad 
leaves spread out'like the hands of 
a consecrated priest in blessing. 
The plane tree leaves are not pendu- 
lous; they are flat. They give shade 
from the fierce heat of temptation 
and grief, the silent, never-ceasing 
sorrows of'the street. The presence 
of Mary is freely given in this spe- 
cial place of our need—the streets. 


“I gave a sweet smell like cinna- 
mon and aromatical balm: I yielded 
a sweet odor like the best myrrh.” 

These trees give us a hint of 
medicinal properties and we look 
for Our Lady, Health of the Sick. 
The cinnamon was highly prized by 
the ancients. It was a product of 
great price for it had to be imported 
from the far Indies by ships of sea 
and desert. It is a small evergreen 
tree and its inner bark is used as an 
astringent, a cordial and a tonic. 
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Mary bore the Healer of the Nations 
and she comes close to us as Our 
Lady, Health of the Sick. 

Myrrh is a resin exuding from the 
tree and is used by the Arabs for 
embalming. Myrrh arouses poetry 
in man’s soul—“The myrrh hang- 
ing with full many a flower,” one 
sings. And another, “The odorifer- 
ous myrrh giveth forth the sweet 
smell of all good works.” Myrrh 
was in the coffer of the king who 
visited Our Lord on the Epiphany. 
He accepted the myrrh enthroned in 
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the arms of His mother, Mary, Seat 
of Wisdom. 

Mary and Joseph graciously cared 
for the gold and the incense and 
they did not falter when the myrrh 
was in their hands. 


“Virgin of beauty, in the sun ar- 
rayed, 
Star - crowned; unto the highest 
Sun wert thou 
So pleasing that He hid His light 
in thee!” 
—Petrarch, 


ICHABOD 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 


F old, when Uzza touched the ark of God 


(Whereon His glory dwelt) to steady it 
Lest it should fall, not Aaron’s rod 
That budded, nor the cherubim could acquit 
His fair intent from sacrilege; he died. 
God smote him there, His dwelling-place beside. 


Pausanias the Spartan refuge sought 
Within Athena’s Brazen House, and there 
His enemies the Ephors, caring naught 
For holy presence of the goddess fair, 


Walled up the door and starved the man within. 
But heaven’s curse was the guerdon of their sin. 


Though still men mock at God’s almighty power 
And, lacking reverence, His shrines profane, 
Destroying in a briefly passing hour 

The holy places centuries reared in vain, 

Think you that we unscathed shall ravage still 
Striving to set our might above His will? 





WHY PROLONG THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN ?* 


HE war between the United 
States and Germany was won 
many months before May, 1945. 
Perhaps it was won as early as the 
autumn of 1942 when a strong 
American army was landed in 
French North Africa. In any case 
it was won in the summer of 1944 
when the defeat of German armor 
in France and the retreat to the 
Rhine Valley outflanked the bases 
of the robot bombs, those last des- 
perate weapons which reeling Ger- 
many launched at the main base of 
her Western enemies. 
Why then was the war prolonged? 
It was apparently prolonged from 
political considerations. Was such 


a prolongation justified, especially 
in view of the number of American 
lives lost from the autumn of 1944 


to the early summer of 1945? The 
prolongation of the war beyond the 
time when several of our high offi- 
cials publicly predicted it would 
end, was seemingly the result of 
two decisions. One of them was 
the adamant policy of announcing 
no terms, however harsh, under 
which Germany might surrender. 
The other was the issuance of offi- 
cial statements regarding the de- 
industrialization of Germany or the 
reduction of Germany to the status 
of an agricultural society. Ger- 
many was fully cognizant of Mar- 
shal Stalin’s method of dealing with 

1 THe CaTHoLic Woatp seldom publishes an 
anonymous article, but the following paper is 
such an excellent combination of strategical 
science, common sense and patriotism that the 
author’s request to remain unnamed may well 
be respected. He himself is no amateur and 
his statements have been checked by recog- 


nized authorities in the fields of strategy and 
Geopolitics. 


hostile or even mildly dissident Rus- 
sians, and knew the toll that Russia 
might be expected to exact for dam- 
ages done on her soil by the German 
armies. The Germans also knew 
that the reduction of Germany to 
the status of an agricultural society 
would require the death or the 
exile of tens of millions of Germans 
under plans the details of which 
were the secret of Allied leaders. 
The stubborn German resistance, 
fanned by propaganda based on the 
two Allied policies stated above, cost 
hundreds of thousands of American 
casualties. As may be seen by a 
glance at any newspaper in the 
summer of 1945 no commensurate 
results were obtained. 

All this might be considered 
water under the bridge except for 
the fact that the war with Japan is 
already long past its North Africa 
stage and is fast approaching, if it 
is not already in, its Rhine Valley 
stage. There are by-passed Japa- 
nese soldiers, but they will probably 
yield in the general surrender just 
as Germans on the Channel Islands, 
in the French ports, and in Norway 
yielded. And even if the by-passed 
Japanese troops do not surrender, 
most of them will soon disintegrate 
as effective forces by the exhaustion 
of their supplies and the rapid de- 
terioration of materiel characteris- 
tic of the tropics. Yes, despite the 
by-passed Japanese and despite the 
presence of Japanese troops in the 
Netherlands Indies, in Malaya, in 
Burma, and in China, Japan is de- 
feated. Our navy and our air force 
have so reduced Japanese shipping 
that there are now insufficient ships, 
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and soon there will be hardly any 
ships to supply Japanese troops 
overseas with food and war ma- 
tériel. 

Japan is at our mercy. The ques- 
tion now is, shall our diplomatic 
management of the war again cost 
us heavy casualties—perhaps a half 
million or even a million men? If 
we promise the Japanese a fate 
worse than any other fate which 
they can visualize, they will fight on 
in spite of casualties in their armed 
forces, the obl’teration of their cities, 
and the starvation of their people. 
We will, as with Germany, lose lives 
accordingly. We will expend our 
fighting men and all future Ameri- 
cans who might descend from them. 
We will also by our terror from the 
sky — which vill unavoidably kill 
many women and children—inten- 
sify to new extremes of horror the 
Japanese treatment of our citizens 


whom they hold prisoner. 

Let us assume then that an 
announced determination to ruin 
Japan will cost us a million addi- 
tional casualties and the cruel elimi- 
nation of all those Americans now 


in Japanese hands. Before we pay 
such a price in our best blood, let 
us see what we are paying for. 
One aspect of the undue pro- 
longation of the Japanese war is the 
enormous burden which will be car- 
ried by the victors. We paid for 
the concluding months of the Ger- 
man war not only in lives but in a 
further substantial increase in our 
national debt and in a continued 
lower standard of living. Our utter 
ruin of the economy of Germany is 
now forcing us to assume additional 
heavy burdens, for the starving peo- 
ple of Western Europe will have to 
be fed, and the ruined economy, 
with necessary safeguards, will 
sooner or later have to be restored. 
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In a similar but cumulative way, the 
wealth and blood expended in the 
total destruction of Japan will shake 
us to our economic foundation. 

Again before expending another 
million men in wiping the Japanese 
from the face of the earth, let us 
ask this question: who profits by 
the ruin of a nation? The answer 
of strategy is, “The nearest contigu- 
ous land power.” Japan is really a 
fringe of forts barring Russia from 
the Pacific Ocean. Japanese and 
Russian forces are separated on the 
great Island of Sakhalin by no bar- 
rier more formidable than their re- 
spective military installations and 
their mutual distrust. Russia and 
Japan glare at each other likewise 
across the northern waters of the 
Sea of Japan and across the great 
Amur River. The ruin of Japan at 
the cost of a million American lives 
will not help the United States of 
America, but it will enormously 
help the continental land power 
which is now hemmed in by the 
fortress islands of Japan. 

The unilateral policy of Russia in 
Eastern Europe should surprise no 
one. It cannot be blamed on Stalin 
or on Communism. It was equally 
characteristic of Czarist policy and 
has many antecedents in history. 
But Russia’s attitude toward Po- 
land, even though in line with 
Russian policy, forever humiliates 
England by preventing her from re- 
alizing the avowed object of her 
entry into the war. Russia’s policy 
in Eastern Europe from Finland to 
Rumania makes painful the read- 
ing of official United States state- 
ments on those areas in the recent 
past. Finally while still enjoying 
lend-lease matériel, the disposition 
of which we can only guess, and 
while calling for a post-war credit 
of billions of dollars, Russia hu- 
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miliates us on and immediately 
after V-E Day by preventing our 
objective, proclaimed throughout 
the war, of advancing until we 
marched in triumph through the 
streets of Berlin. Our face was 
surely not saved by Russia’s allow- 
ing an American division to march 
into Berlin fifty days after the event. 

The question of carrying our 
Japanese war to the extermination 
point, not only involves grave eco- 
nomic problems and the loss of an- 
other million of American lives, but 
it also contains the problem of 
whether our ally, Chiang Kai-shek, 
is to be humiliated as our ally 
Churchill has been humiliated in 
Eastern Europe. It also contains 
the problem of whether we wish to 
pay for and deliver to an arrogant 
empire, whose area is three times 
that of ours and whose young popu- 
lation at the end of the war will be 
four times that of ours, the attained 
complete mastery of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Unquestionably, if Japan is wiped 
from the face of the earth the for- 
tress islands will become the out- 
post of Russia. If Japan, as a small 
island power, has been a formida- 
ble opponent, it will be an impreg- 
nable bulwark if it is controlled by 
a great continental power. If we 
really want to save Chiang Kai-shek 
and China, and if we want to save 
ourselves, we must weigh the dan- 
ger from the great two-continent 
land power which has already made 
inroads into Northern China as care- 
fully as we weigh the danger from 
the island power which has made 
inroads into Eastern China. 

The safety of America and the 
safety of China demand that the 
war with Japan end without leavy- 
ing the island Empire so weak that 
it will fall as a starvation-stalked 
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desert to Russia. If Russia moves 
into a collapsed Japan, she can build 
up in the island-shielded Sea of 
Japan a navy against which no 
power in the world can cope. If 
Japan collapses, Russia can, when 
she wills, complete the conquest of 
China. China will be the Poland of 
Asia, with no Britain and no France 
in the neighborhood to make an ac- 
tual or a potential protest. 

It is not conceivable that Japan 
can now or at any future time de- 
stroy Russia. At the present time 
Japan cannot defeat Russia. On 
the other hand Russia cannot at the 
present time defeat Japan. Russia 
has the men and the resources—be- 
yond question—but they are too far 
away. Any conflict between Russia 
and Japan would result in stalemate 
as far as the complete annihilation 
of either of them is concerned. Any 
tension between them would pin 
down enormous forces somewhere 
in the Amur watershed and the 
adjacent highlands. As long as Rus- 
sia and Japan are rivals in the East, 
we have no real danger in the Pa- 
cific. As long as they are rivals in 
the East, Chiang Kai-shek can go 
ahead with his consolidation of his 
government and his improvement 
of the lot of his people, and he can 
also plan the recovery of his north- 
ern provinces. Let Japan be erased, 
however, and Chiang Kai-shek and 
China will be at the mercy of Rus- 
sia and our place in the Pacific will 
depend on Moscow’s by-your-leave. 
It would thus seem that the study 
of history—not only the old history 
of the textbooks but the history of 
Europe in 1945—demands that our 
war with Japan should end without 
a complete destruction of the econo- 
my of that nation. 

The preservation of Japan as a 
nation will be favorable to the fu- 
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ture existence of the United States, 
China and the British Empire. It is 
favorable to America in lives saved, 
in the forestalling of further eco- 
nomic difficulties and in the preser- 
vation of our role as a Pacific power. 
It is favorable to China in that it 
gives China its only hope of sur- 
vival. It is favorable to Britain be- 
cause in any agreed-on terms of 
Japanese surrender, Japan will 
withdraw from Malaya and other 
Southeast Asia Islands and thus 
British lives will be saved. It will 
be favorable to all the Western 
Allies in that a Russia which has an 
unruined Japan on its Pacific door- 
step will be less lordly in its de- 
mands in Europe and elsewhere. It 
will, finally, be favorable to the Rus- 
sian people if it discourages their 
government from embarking on 
world empire—a venture which is 
usually costly to the people of the 
aggressor nation. 

Can there be any objection to the 
proposal that America now move to 
bring about Japanese capitulation 
on the terms that Japan’s existence 
will be spared in exchange for a 
withdrawal from all of Southeast 
Asia, from all of Chiang’s China, 
and from all the Pacific islands 
which Japan still holds? 

The first possible objection is 
that Japan might regard our state- 
ment of terms as a sign of weak- 
ness and might be encouraged to 
resist more stubbornly. But the 
Japanese leaders know that their 
cities and not ours are in ruins, that 
their ships and not ours have been 
driven from the ocean. Even in the 
unlikely event of Japan’s refusing 
to accept the terms, America might 
find it desirable to continue to offer 
the terms while conducting a care- 
fully planned sea and air and propa- 
ganda war against Japan. This type 


of war would not strain us economi- 
cally and would cost only a fraction 
of the casualties involved in a 
ground invasion of Japan. 

Another question is, can Japan be 
trusted? The answer is that Japan’s 
word is to be regarded as of no 
value whatsoever. But there is a 
geographic fact which makes us 
able to trust Japan in regard to the 
terms of the proposed surrender. 
We are thousands of miles from 
Japan and have no necessary long- 
range conflict with the island Em- 
pire once we have completed the 
occupation of the Philippines and 
have secured forever Okinawa, Iwo 
Jima, and such other islands and 
additional strategic areas as our 
army and navy staffs may deem 
useful to our national defense. 

On the contrary there is a perma- 
nent geographic reason for Japan’s 
fear and distrust of Russia. The 
situation of Japan with regard to 
Russia can best be understood if we 
suppose that Long Island and Staten 
Island were held in great strength 
by a hostile foreign state. It would 
be our eternal aim to take the 
islands which dominate all ship- 
ping in and out of our great port 
of New York. It would correspond- 
ingly be the eternal aim of Long 
Island and Staten Island to save 
their people and their culture by re- 
sisting the effort of the mainland to 
wipe out the islands. 

On a larger scale, the Japanese 
Islands dominate every important 
Russian port on the Pacific. It is 
inconceivable that Russia — irre- 
spective of its political ideology, 
past, present, or future—can have 
any other policy than to reach the 
Pacific Ocean and Russia cannot ef- 
fectively reach the Pacific Ocean 
unless she owns Japan. 

It is equally inconceivable that 
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Japan can have any other policy as 
strong as that of resisting the Rus- 
sian desire. Indeed, according to the 
press, Japan has throughout the 
current war massed greater power 
against Russia with whom she is at 
peace than against America and 
Britain with whom she is at war. 

The safety of the United States, 
then, demands that we prevent the 
destruction of either Japan or Rus- 
sia. The policy of stating now the 
terms on which Japan can sur- 
render is not only consistent with 
the long range interests of the 
United States and Britain, but it 
offers the only hope for China. 

It is also consistent with our pol- 
icy toward a defeated enemy nation. 
In all our previous wars—whether 
with England, Mexico, Spain, or 
Germany—we set as our goal cer- 
tain definite objectives; we sought 
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the defeat and not the extinction of 
our enemy. Our present concept of 
a war to ruin a nation, to punish a 
people, or to eliminate a race is cer- 
tainly not American, and it wins 
wars not for those who die, or for 
their kin, but for those who stand 
on the side-lines. 

We have won our main objec- 
tives in the Pacific war. We have 
avenged ourselves on Japan. Pearl 
Harbor is rebuilt and made secure. 
Guam is ours. The Philippines are 
free. Australia is in no danger of 
invasion. We have new bases of 
strategic importance. With our 
national safety and our control of 
the Pacific already secured let us 
not lose another million Americans 
and sacrifice our future by protract- 
ing a war which appears to have 
been already won except for skillful 
handling in the field of diplomacy. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


A= contributions submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by 
suitable return envelope and sufficient postage (U. S. stamps or 


dated international postal coupons). Stamps alone will not suffice. 
Otherwise, MSS. cannot be returned. 











READ MY PALM, PLEASE! 


By Mary E. Gross 


R many years I was hounded 

by the request “Do read my 
palm—Please!” and I am willing to 
wager that every day more palms 
are being read by amateur palmists 
than by professionals. And those 
palms belong to the young and the 
old, the morons and the well edu- 
cated, doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
economists,—almost everyone who 
meets an amateur reader. Thou- 
sands upon thousands who would 
consider it a sin or merely silly to 
go to a fortune-teller will eagerly 
thrust their palms under the nose 
of the amateur and coax “Just this 
once”—“Just for fun”—“What does 
this line mean?”—“I just want to 
hear what you think.” And invari- 
ably they add, “Of course, I don’t 
believe it.” 

Don’t they? Then why are they 
so insistent? They do believe and 
they want to believe what is told 
them, whether they ask about a job, 
or a sweetheart, or a trip, or simply 
to know if the stranger who is hold- 
ing their hand can tell them about 
their careers. 

I know what I am talking about 
for I was an amateur palmist. It 
started accidentally when I ‘was 
given a book on palmistry to amuse 
me when I was ill and bored. The 
idea interested me and I read many 
books on the subject, then began to 
try it out on my family and friends. 
Soon readings were demanded of 
me everywhere I turned—at parties, 
sodality meetings, at the office. 

It was lots of fun at first, but I 
was always careful. Fortune-tell- 
ing is a sin so I never predicted, 


never promised anything! 


In gen- 
eral terms I would speak of charac- 
teristics, aptitudes, signs of strength 


to correct weaknesses. I prided 
myself that I was doing no harm 
and that perhaps I was helping 
some. It began to be clear to me 
how a professional could work. 
But once in a while a repercussion 
would startle me and I would sheer 
off from reading for a long time. 
The game was dangerous. 

Some things that happened were 
absurd as, for instance, one after- 
noon at a women’s tea, some thirty 
or forty persons demanded that I 
read their palms. I said that I would 
tell each person one thing, and I 
went rapidly over the hands—not 
inventing—but just merely throw- 
ing out hastily the things I “saw.” 
About a month later I met in a bus 
one of the women who had been 
present. She recognized me but I 
had forgotten her. She said, “You 
know what you told me at the 
party?” I said that having looked at 
so many hands I did not remember 
any particular one. “Well,” she 
said, “you told me that I had a fine 
talent but would have to cultivate 
the ability to market it. I told 
Mother and we decided that as I am 
so shy I will go on with my teach- 
ing. So we canceled my course in 
piano at the Boston Conservatory. I 
had intended to go this week.” 

I argued with her not to do such 
a thing because of a single state- 
ment made by a stranger to her, but 
she was absolutely firm that what 
I had told her must be true. “My 
dear girl,” I repeated, “you must 
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not do this. I told you that there 
is nothing sure in palm reading. 
We did it just for fun. If you have 
a talent, you must use it.” But her 
mind was made up. Am I responsi- 
ble that she did not become a musi- 
cian? 

Another time, at a dance, where 
I was reading palms, after my usual 
warning that the whole thing was 
hokum, a young engaged couple 
wanted me to read their hands to- 
gether. This was amusing and as a 
joke I read the complementary 
characters shown in their palms. 
At each statement they would gaze 
adoringly at each other until I felt 
I wanted to get a rise out of them. 
So, since everyone’s hand shows 
some lines called “heart interests,” 
I looked closely at the man’s palm 
and shook my head impressively. 
“Oh, ho!” I said, “here’s a little 
heart throb from olden days. Pretty 
hot while it lasted.” I looked up. 
Her face was white and his was stiff 
and blank. I saw that I had hit 
something that hurt them, so I went 
on in a careless tone, “But it is all 
dead and gone now, and over- 
laid with serene contentment.” The 
reading broke up shortly afterward 
and as I went off to dance my part- 
ner said to me, “You had nerve to 
refer to Bill’s famous love affair.” 
I ejaculated, ““What do you mean?” 
and he told me that in his freshman 
year at college Bill had tried to 
shoot himself over a girl. I was 
humiliated that my cheap attempt 
at being smart had hurt two nice 
young things and had revived among 
those present an incident that was 
better forgotten. 

More and more often I refused to 
read or even to look at hands held 
out to me. I would be asked, “Is it 
too bad to tell me?” or “Are you 
afraid that I’ve committed any 


crimes?” I would try to laugh off 
the request, to be firm in my re- 
fusal, to warn the inquirers that I 
thought it was bad for both of us. 
But nagging never ceased and occa- 
sionally I would give in. 

A phase of the thing that used to 
puzzle me was that when there were 
many hands to read I would have 
trouble finding anything to say to 
the first few persons, then soon I 
could see at a glance plenty to tell 
and I would become fluent and sure 
in my statements. 

The last time I read was for a 
large party of older persons who 
had been brought from all parts of 
the United States for a series of 
important lectures—very confiden- 
tial in their nature. With few excep- 
tions we were strangers to one an- 
other, knowing little beyond names 
and where we came from. At the 
close of the seminar we had a pic- 
nic. Someone knew that I had read 
palms and I was coaxed not to be a 
spoil sport. I did not want to do 
it. I was afraid of it. I had got to 
the point where I avoided looking at 
people’s hands even in the most 
casual way. However, I finally 
agreed, warning that it was all non- 
sense. As I have said, I had diffi- 
culty with the first hands offered to 
me, then ideas began to come thick 
and fast and my clients and the on- 
lookers were surprised and pleased. 
“You. are a business. man but you 
have a talent for writing that you 
are using,” I said toone. “Right on 
the bean!” he laughed. “I do ad- 
vertising copy.” 

Then a man sat down beside me 
and said, “You can’t tell me a 
thing.” As I took his hand I had a 
peculiar feeling of distaste but I 
managed to say cheerfully, “TI’ll tell 
you what I think I see, but it doesn’t 
mean anything.” I looked at his 
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hand and disliked it without any 
reason. “You like tools,” I said. “I 
do not!” His tone was ugly. I re- 
peated, “You like tools. I don’t 
know whether you build watches or 
battleships, but you like tools.” He 
snorted. I told him something 
about his life line and other trite 
things while he contradicted every- 
thing I said. I looked at his head 
line which was unusual in contour 
and I felt an urge to tell him some- 
thing cruel—something to hurt him. 
This was not a reaction from his 
manner, although I cannot tell how 
I knew that. I controlled myself 
and, after examining the head line 
carefully, I said calmly, “You have 
a very fine mind and you learn 
quickly but,” and I still do not 
know why I added rapidly, “the slip 
in it is your own fault.” I was 


startled and to cover myself I took 
his thumb between my fingers and 


went on, “You have enough strength 
of will to overcome this, if you want 
to.” He snatched his hand away 
and stood up. “She’s a fake! She 
hasn’t told me a thing,” he an- 
nounced, laughing loudly. I got up, 
too, and pretended exaggerated in- 
dignation, “When I am called a 
fake—I quit.” I was glad of the 
chance. 

After lunch, we danced on the 
porch of an old house. This man 
asked me to dance with him and 
took me to the far end of the porch, 
stopped and said in a nasty way, 
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“Who told you about me?” I was 
surprised. “No one, I merely know 
your name.” He looked most in- 
tently into my face. “Then you are 
a devil,” he said. “You were right 
on everything. I am a surgeon and 
I have been suspended for drunk- 
enness—and other things.” I could 
only stand and look at him in hor- 
ror, then I managed to say weakly, 
“Your hand says you can pull 
back.” He stood staring over my 
head for a few minutes, then 
shrugged his shoulders, “Come on, 
devil, let’s dance.” Before we went 
back to the others I told him 
that I would never read another 
hand. 

In each of these instances cited 
the client fitted generalities to some- 
thing known within. A professional 
can look at the build, the face, the 
type of hand and develop the ability 
to pick the suitable characteristics 
to discuss. But there is something 
more than this. I think that the 
intense concentration of the client 
upon self and the desire of the read- 
er to find something to fit the indi- 
vidual sets up an unusual condition 
between them. Could it be some 
form of personal radio? Whatever 
it is, I “saw” too much that was 
none of my business and I want 
nothing more to do with the danger- 
ous pastime. Never since that night 
have I weakened in my refusal when 
they beg me “Read my palm— 
Please!” 








PHILIPPINE MADONNA 


By LovuIsE CRENSHAW Ray 


N every war, strange legends circulate, 
- As tenuous as fog, but some defy 
Rejection, bringing comfort out of hate 
And terror. ... When our battle-darkened sky 


Once more was brightened by Pacific dawn, 

A boyish naval officer was found 

Half dead across a charred ship timber on 

A beachhead we had taken. All were drowned 


When his torpedoed boat sank. “Let me tell 
You how it was. I seized a plank, I know,” 
He murmured from his cot, “but what befell 
Me, Father, no one will believe, and so 


“I sent for you. One thing is certain, that 

I was not on the plank alone. For strange 
Enough, at the far end, back to me, sat 

A woman draped in white. She did not change 


“From that position, so I could not see 

Her face. Yet surely as one understands 

A holy truth, I knew that it was she, 

Our Lady, rowing the timber with her hands.” 


Another victim of hallucination, 

Exposure to the sun and thirst! Small wonder, 
Poor lad, I thought. Returning to my station, 

I approached my chapel from the rear. From under 


The door behind the altar a rivulet 

Of water trickled. Rushing in, there stood 
The lifelike statue of Our Lady, wet 

And dripping. Then I ran for Chaplain Hood, 


Afraid to trust my own bewildered sight. 
Together, at the altar rail once more, 
We saw Our Lady in the candle-light, 
Her raiment dry, no water on the floor! 





THE DRAMA 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC THEATER CONFERENCE, 1944-1945 


NE night last summer, the chil- 


dren, playing in a park in the 


poorest district in Richmond, found 
themselves spectators of a perform- 
ance the like of which had never be- 
fore been seen in Virginia nor, for that 
matter, so far as I know in any other 
state in the country. As dusk gath- 
ered, recorded music ushered in a 
voice which announced over a loud 
speaker that there was shortly to be 
shown some scenes from our Lord’s 
last hours and Passion: and explained 
how Catholics have framed these memo- 
ries of our Savior’s love in a devotion 
called the Way of the Cross. Then, in 
the darkness, the floodlight illumined 
the fourteen Stations which: the chil- 
dren followed with deep reverence. 
Indeed, so much interest was evinced 
that the whole pageant was repeated 
by request the following night. The 
date chosen was the Feast of the Exal- 
tation of the Holy Cross and the pag- 
eant was conceived by the Rev. R. E. 
O’Kane and presented by the Catholic 
Theater Guild of Richmond. 

This Mystery of the Passion was not 
the first municipal venture of the 
Richmond Guild. Before the War, 
Father O’Kane had organized a Christ- 
mas Pageant which was held annually 
on Christmas Eve on the lawn of the 
Virginia State Capitol. Some 4,000 
persons used to gather each year to 
give homage to the coming of the 
Christ Child and, adds Father O’Kane, 
“there was none of the ballyhoo of 
Santa Claus and his material gift bar- 
gains.” Plenty of real sheep from a 
neighboring farm and even some cam- 
els from a wintering circus brought 
Palestine closer to Richmond while an 
inter-faith choir from Catholic and 
Protestant churches swelled the chorus 
of shepherds and angels. The story of 
the Nativity was read in the words of 
the Gospels from the Annunciation to 
the Epiphany and the coming of the 
Magi. As soon as peace comes again 
to the world and the Theater Guild is 


no longer engulfed’ in war activities, 
the Christmas Pageant. will once more 
become an annual function. Until that 
happy period, the Richmond Guild will 
continue with its summer outdoor 
Mystery Plays. Father O’Kane and his 
Players are once more making the 
drama the handmaid of the Church, 

That is the spirit of the National 
Catholic Theater Conference through- 
out our membership. I wish the story 
could be told in detail of all the many 
and fine productions of Career Angel 
(over 10) and The Song of Bernadette 
(over 6) from coast to coast and of 
the all-girl version of Career Angel by 
Sister Mary Donatus, C.I.M. I also 
wish I could have seen Claudel’s Tid- 
ings Brought to Mary at Catholic Uni- 
versity and Morna Stuart’s Traitor’s 
Gate—the English play of St. Thomas 
More—at Loras College. Loras also 
presented a version of Moliére’s Les 
Plaideurs (The Wranglers) by the 
Rev. James J. Donahue, and Detroit, 
Moliére’s Miser, adapted by Walter 
Kerr. Up in Montreal, Loyola College 
staged an unusually fine production of 
the Rev. Urban Nagle’s Savonarola 
while the Cathespian Guild sponsored 
a three-night Drama Tournament 
which drew an audience of seven hun- 
dred and more at all performances of 
their one-act plays; two of which were 
in manuscript. At Immaculate Heart 
College, Los, Angeles, a mystery play 
of the Seven Sorrows of Mary, re- 
flected in scenes in current history all 
over the world, was written by The 
Jongleurs of Our Lady on the inspira- 
tion of some lectures by Emmet Lavery 
and Joseph Rice. Mr. Lavery super- 
vised the production and has sent the 
script of: The Seven:Mirrors to Black- 
friars Guild, New York, for their open- 
ing production. Blackfriars also pre- 
sented in Lent, an original play, 
Simon’s Wife by the Rev. Francis D. 
Alweise, while the Rev. H. A. Pfeiffer, 
S.J., dramatized Michael Kent’s Mass 
of Brother Michel as Whom the Lord 
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Loveth for the Xavier Dramatic Guild 
of New York. Rosary College’s con- 
tribution hasbeen the beautiful trans- 
lation of Ghéon’s Christmas on the 

Village Green, by Sister Marie Thomas, 
OP. This was produced both at 
Rosary, Illinois, and St. Elizabeth’s 
College, New Jersey. ‘A'new play by 
Courtney Savage, tried out by Black- 
‘friars, Home-Is. the’Hero, is now avail- 
able for production. 

‘But perhaps the most important 
news of the year is thatthe first all 
‘Negro group to join the Conference is 
‘the Blessed Martin Players of Rich- 
mond, Va. We welcome them most 
cordially. 

We hope this is evidence that the 
‘Catholic Theater is both alive and cre- 
ative. Because the continuation of the 
War made a national convention out 
of the question, and no general meet- 
ing had been held since 1941 at Ford- 


‘ham University, the Executive Com- 


mittee of the National Catholic Theater 
‘Conference decided to get together in 


‘Chicago on June 9th with as many 
‘delegates as happened to be in the 


neighborhood. It was well worth the 


‘effort. Some thirty members assem- 


bled in the Loyola Little Theater where 
our late good friend and former Presi- 
dent, Rev. F. G. Dineen, S.J., had been 


-host to the first convention in 1937. 
‘Mr. Charles Costello presided. The 


meeting formulated the creation of 


‘diocesan groups under a_ regional 
‘director according to an excellent out- 


line drawn up by Mr. Costello. The 


‘Constitution was revised and a drive 


for membership inaugurated, with in- 
spiring suggestions from Father Nagle 
and a most generous offer of full co- 
operation from Mr. Courtney Savage, 
whose. affiliation with the USA Radio 
Section of Special Services makes his 
services for publicity invaluable. 

The president duly elected for 1945- 


'1947 .is the Rev. James J. Donahue, 


Loras College, Dubuque, with Miss 
Margaret Passmore of ‘the Catholic 


Theater: Guild of Detroit as Vice-Presi- 


dent. The Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Very Rev. Leon A. McNeill, 


‘Chancellor of the Diocese of Wichita; 
-the Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. (Black- 


friars, New York); the Rev. Francis J. 
Marlin (Ambrose Academy, Iowa); 


‘Sister ‘Mary Honora, O.P. ‘(St. Cath- 


erine’s High School, Wisconsin); Miss 


Theresa Cuny (Illinois); Mrs. Christo- 
pher Wyatt (New York). Our Execu- 
tive Secretary and Treasurer is still 
Miss Helen Purcell, who is also the 
Editor of the Bulletin. 


THE WInp Is NINETY. — Captain 
Ralph Nelson has written a message of 
sympathy and in the spirit of consola- 
tion to the families whose service stars 
are becoming golden. As a play it is 
very human, very touching but its con- 
ception of immortality makes life a 
better bargain. 

A young pilot has told his: wife’ that 
when the wind is ninety (northeast) 
she will feel his kiss upon her ‘lips 
but, after the fateful wire comes from 
Washington, that promise seems blown 
away with everything else. She can- 
not see, as we can, that Don is back 
with her and that just so long as°his 
family think of him and need him, he 
will be with them. Don’s guide in the 
spirit world is the Unknown Soldier 
of World War I.—a lonely: ghost whose 
baby son had never seen his Father 
and whose wife had remarried. Don 
longs to bring some comfort ‘to ‘his 
broken home but discovers that he ‘can 
only make his presence felt when his 
family think of him as he is—not’as 
the small boy of whom ‘his ‘Mother 
dreams—nor the college 'lad he is to 
his Father—nor even'the young civil- 
ian who proposed so romantically to 
his wife. It is through his little son 
that he is, at last, able to revive ' him- 
self as living memory and as his ‘wife 
reads his last letter to the assembled 
family, it is really his voice speaking 
the words. 

It is a beautiful thought that our be- 
loved live on in our memory of them. 
A beautiful thought for the living. It 
‘doesn’t hold out much of a' future’ for 
the dead. Whatever the faith of Cap- 
tain Nelson, he ‘scrupulously avoids 
any theological premise. His immor- 
tal horizon seems contracted to Spirit- 
ism. Sir Oliver Lodge fostered ‘spirit- 
ualistic séances as the best argument 
for the existence of God and immor- 
tality in answer to the materialistic 
philosophies. Sir Oliver was mis- 
taken. The right conclusion cannot be 
reached from a false premise. ‘There 
is no mention of God in The Wind Is 
Ninety; nor does the poor little Un- 
known Soldier give any hint of just 
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what constitutes the ghostly universe. 
He finds consolation for his own lone- 
liness in a mouth organ. Of course 
Catholics believe in the close tie be- 
tween the Church Living and the 
Church Dead—the communion of 
saints, but it is God’s love, not man’s, 
which is the bridge to eternity. 

I am reminded of Totenmal, a verse 
and dance pageant by the Swiss poet, 
Albert Talhof, produced in Munich 
after the first World War. There all 
the women of the world seek their 
dead but love, born of selfish want and 
passion, fails to gain the power to cross 
the boundary and when the woman, 
whose flame of love is clear and pure, 
reaches the passage of time, her way 
is blocked by the Demon of Material 
Progress which mankind has created. 
Together in their sorrow, the dead and 
the quick cry out, “Wo bist du, du Gott 
der liebe?” (Where are you, God of 
Love?) At last in a burst of light 


comes the promise of a day when love 
will burst the chains of self and na- 
tionality and the world will see God. 
Totenmal was a failure in 1930. 

Of course Talhof’s mystical, cosmic 


pageant was on a very different scale 
of conception from Captain Nelson’s 
homely fantasy but both of them are 
founded on the thought of co-opera- 
tion between the living and the dead. 
Nelson’s thought of comfort is all for 
the living. “The dead need all our 
care,” cries Talhof. Only in the spir- 
itualizing of their own lives, can the 
living find strength for themselves and 
for their beloved. “Don’t hem me in 
with earthbound thoughts,” prays a 
soldier in Totenmal, “don’t think I 
must be there with you. Help me, 
with your love, to go on further.” 

Don, in The Wind Is Ninety, has no 
idea where he is going. Must he play 
ghost for eternity? 

Some of the performances are un- 
usual. Among these is Kirk Douglas 
as the Unknown Soldier and Blanche 
Yurka as the Grandmother. Wendell 
Corey and Frances Reid are the part- 
ed lovers and Bert Lytell, the Grand- 
father, a country doctor. The Van 
Patten children acquit themselves well, 
particularly Joyce when she hears 
about her Father. Donald Devlin— 
very young—is almost too good as her 
little brother. How easy for children 
to carry off the honors!—At the Booth. 
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THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATER—It 
is my loss that I have not been able to 
attend their productions more regy- 
larly. Mere distance should be an un- 
important barrier but in a cold and 
over-busy season, West 135th Street is 
a handicap to endurance. I deeply re- 
gret my truancy because the Negro 
Theater is worth some sacrifice. 

Fabulous Henri Christophe was once 
the hero of a drama, Haiti, by William 
Du Bois, presented by the Federal 
Theater Project with an all Negro cast, 
in 1938. This ended on the triumph of 
Christophe when he drove the French 
from the Island. Dan Hammerman’s 
current tragedy traces the develop- 
ment of Henri Christophe from a slave 
to a member of Toussaint l’Ouverture’s 
staff and his death as dictator when 
his own people had begun to rebel 
against his imperialism. It is a far 
more ambitious psychological study of 
the man who appreciated the idealism 
of Toussaint but lacked his discipline 
of spirit. It has always been one of 
my bitterest counts against Napoleon 
that he sacrificed Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture so basely. What an enlightening 
lesson Toussaint might have given the 
world in how to train a primitive peo- 
ple to the usages of democracy! Henri 
Christophe was too impatient for re- 
sults to bother about democratic meth- 
ods and impatience is often the first 
step toward dictatorship. Christophe’s 
imagination and will power worked 
faster than his followers. He had re- 
nounced voodoo practices along with 
Toussaint but as his patience declined 
and his ruthlessness increased, he 
alienated both his wife and the Church 
and found himself alone when most 
he needed support. 

Rex Ingram created the role of 
Christophe in Haiti and was better 
fitted physically to the part with his 
towering body and darker complexion. 
Frederick O’Neal who won an. award 
in Anna Lucasta is always an intelli- 
gent actor and in Henri Christophe 
shows the continual struggle of his 
hero against surrounding difficulties 
but he also seems constrained where 
he might have been impetuous. The 
ruins of his palatial schemes of gran- 
deur in the Haitian jungle are testa- 
ment to his restless energy. So far as 
I know, his successor, Boyer, has never 
appeared in literature. 
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The American Negro Theater is now 
housed in a basement until they can 
raise the funds for a proper building 
but they work wonders of effective in- 
genuity in lighting and backgrounds 


on their miniature stage. As usual 
with them, the cast were all on their 
toes. We wish them God speed!—At 
the Library Theater, Lenox Avenue 
and 135th Street. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 


_Lire Wit Fatuer. — Mr. and Mrs. 
Day are also spending the summer in 
Chicago.—At the Empire. 


May, 1943 


OKLAHOMA! — Still never an empty 
seat in the St. James. 


May, 1944 


FoLLow THE GirLs.—Not these—At 
the Broadhurst. 


October 


Sona or Norway.—Story of Grieg’s 
life set to his own music—fine chorus, 
ballet and cast.—At the Imperial. 


ANNA Lucasta.— American Negro 
Theater has won acclaim in a sordid 
play about Polish immigrants.—At the 
Mansfield. 


November 


BLoomer Gir_.—Everything we like 
about it is in Act IIl.—At the Shubert. 


December 


I REMEMBER MAMA.—AII about a nice 
Norwegian family in San Francisco 
with Mady Christians as Mama. Has 
plenty of charm and warmth and hu- 
mor.—At the Music Boz. 


Harvey.—Pulitzer Prize winner.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street. 


January, 1945 


A BELL For ADANO.—Reopens with 
Fredric March, August 13th, at the 
Cort. 


THE Late GeorGE APLEY.—Reopened 
with Leo G. Carroll, July 30th, at the 
Lyceum. 

February 


Dear RutH.—Smart farce of a four- 
teen-year-old girl who likes to write to 
men in the service and how she in- 
volves her elder sister in romance.—At 
the Henry Miller. 


ON THE Town.—Smart and fast mov- 
ing sophisticated musical about three 
sailors on shore leave. Sono Osato is 
the dancing heroine, and music, sets 
and choreography are by Bernstein, 
Oliver Smith and Jerome Robbins, 
creators of Fancy Free.—At the Mar- 
tin Beck. 

March 


Up 1n CENTRAL PAarRK.—A Romberg 
operetta about New York in the days 
of Boss Tweed and Currier and Ives, 
produced by Michael Todd in impec- 
cable good taste.—At the Broadway. 


May 


THe GLass MENAGERIE. — Perform- 
ance of Laurette Taylor dominates this 
study of four frustrated people by Ten- 
nessee Williams. Eddie Dowling does 
a fine job as the narrator of the story 
and the wandering son, assisted by 
Julie Haydon and Anthony Ross. In- 
cidental music by Paul Bowles and set 
by Mielziner.—At the Playhouse. 


DARK OF THE Moon.—Richard Hart 
as the witchboy who wants to marry 
Barbara Allen brings real imagination 
to a play which started out as a par- 
ody of folk drama and now has its 
moral values and theme completely 
twisted. There are some interesting 
sets and good incidental music -by 
Walter Hendl.—At the Forty-sixth 
Street. 
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June 


CarousEL.—Liliom, adapted by Ar- 
thur Hammerstein II. for a score by 
Richard Rodgers, and _ transported 
from Hungary to New England, strange 
to say has lost very little of its warm 
emotional appeal; in fact, at times, it 
seems to have even more. The Theater 
Guild have shown that the standard 
of Oklahoma! can be maintained and 
were wise enough to engage Mamoulian 
as director, Agnes de Mille for the 
dances and Mielziner and Miles White 
for sets and costumes. Rodgers’ songs 
have his own brand of charm.—At the 
Majestic. 


July 


HoLiywoop PINAFORE.—Straight Sul- 
livan so far as music, Gilbert’s libretto 
has been transposed by George Kauf- 
man into a satire of the film industry 
and H. M. S. Pinafore is now Pinafore 
Pictures. To us it is a very happy no- 
tion. Victor Moore, instead of being 
the Admiral is the owner of the studio 
and William Gaxton is Dick Live-Eye, 
the agent. Beautiful Annamary Dickey 
and Gilbert Russell do full justice to 
the lyrics and Shirley Booth is the 
columnist “Butter-up.” Frankly, we 
never enjoyed Pinafore more.—At the 
Alvin. 





Recent Events 


To Promote Pius X.’s CAUSE 


Ir was reported in the Catholic 
press early in July that a nationwide 
movement is under way in this coun- 
try among religious leaders to pro- 
mote the beatification of Pope Pius X., 
who was born in 1835, elected Pope in 
1903 and died in 1914. An elaborate 
program is being planned for next 
fall and many distinguished American 
scholars are working to prepare a 
symposium on the life and work of 
the saintly Pope. This will be pub- 
lished in book form under the auspices 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine. A national Confraternity con- 
ference will be held in Kansas City, 
October 11th-14th, stressing the life 
and work of the Pope, and the Apos- 
tolic Delegate will celebrate the Pon- 
tifical Mass. Diocesan directors from 
all parts of the United States are ex- 
pected to attend the conference. It is 
hoped that this demonstration of the 
intense interest of American Catho- 
lics in the cause of Pope Pius X. will 
have a favorable effect in Vatican 
circles. 

The Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine has a very special interest in the 
subject, because Pope Pius X. was the 
founder of the Confraternity. In an 
Encyclical issued forty years ago he 
ordered it established in every parish 
in the world. 


Papa. RELIEF FOR INTERNEES 


His Holiness Pope Pius XII. has 
again been active in assisting the un- 
fortunate victims of war. In June the 
N. C. W. C. News Service reported 
that a long column of ambulances, 
motor vans and automobiles had left 
Milan carrying food, clothing and 
medicine to be distributed among the 
internees in prison camps throughout 
Germany and Austria. The relief mo- 
torcade carried also sacred vessels and 
vestments for the celebration of Mass, 
to be supplied to priests in prison 
camps who have been despoiled of all 
their possessions. 

Msgr. Walter S. Carroll, of Pitts- 
burgh, and the Rev. Martin T. Gilligan, 
of Cincinnati, organized the relief mis- 
sion at the direction of the Holy 
Father. Msgr. Carroll is attached to 
the Papal Secretariate of State. The 
project was aided by the War Relief 
Services of the N. C. W. C. and by the 
Italian Red Cross and the Italian or- 
ganization ENDSI. As the motorcade 
left Cathedral Square in Milan, cheers 
went up from the thousands assembled 
there. Many of those people have 
relatives interned in Germany and 
they cried: “Long live the Pope!” 
“Long live the Cardinal!” and “Long 
live the American Catholics!” Motion 
picture cameras recorded the entire 
scene and the Italian press gave it full 
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publicity. The mission traveled by 
way of the Brenner Pass into Austria 
and then into southern Germany. 
Medical teams in the outfit remained 
on duty at the camps visited, while 
the motor vans returned to Italy for 
additional. supplies. 

Msgr. Carroll and Father Gilligan 
accompanied the relief mission into 
Germany. They have since returned 
to Rome, where Msgr. Carroll reported 
that papal relief has already reached 
scores of internment camps in Austria 
and southern Germany. He said that 
the relief mission had _ established 
three principal bases of operations: at 
Munich and Ulm in southern Ger- 
many and at Linz in Austria, and that 
the distribution of relief was taking 
place from these central points. Teams 
comprising doctors, priests and lay 
assistants tour the adjacent camps. In 
the Linz zone, Msgr. Carroll said, 
camps accommodating approximately 
200,000 internees are to be found 
within a radius of a few miles. The 
numbers are even greater in the areas 
of the Munich and Ulm bases. 

In every camp the members of the 
Papal relief mission were enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed. Msgr. Carroll stressed 
the fact that the relief is not confined 
to any particular nationality or group, 
but is universal in scope, with special 
attention being given to those whose 
fate is most uncertain, as, for exam- 
ple, in a camp north of Munich where 
some 8,000 Poles are confined, among 
whom there are about 450 priests. 
Msgr. Carroll described the pitiable 
state to which many of the internees 
have been reduced during their im- 
prisonment. Many have died from 
lack of food, clothing and medical at- 
tention. These sufferers are not all 
adults, but range in age from very 
young children to crippled old men. 
Many of the children have spent from 
five to six years in concentration 
camps and there are thousands of 
stateless persons: Poles, Jews, peoples 
from the Balkan and Baltic States. So 
much have they suffered, Msgr. Carroll 
said, that many will have to re-learn 
the ways of life in decent Christian 
society. Their long years of slavery 
have left a mark on both souls and 
bodies. 

The Vatican relief mission was re- 
ceived cordially by the United States 
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authorities at the camps visited, Msgr. 
Carroll said, and in general these au- 
thorities look to religion to rehabili- 
tate these victims of war. The rebuild- 
ing of these human beings in accord- 
ance with the plan of their Creator is 
the greatest need, he added. 
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DESTRUCTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY 
IN PHILIPPINES 


N. C. W. C. News Service reports 
that conservative estimates of the de- 
struction and damage to Church prop- 
erty in the Philippines resulting from 
the war have been placed at $150,- 
000,000. In Manila forty-seven churches 
and other church property have been 
destroyed and damaged. Most of the 
destruction, according to the report, 
was caused by the Japanese when, 
facing defeat, they unleashed a sav- 
age wave of terrorism against people 
and property. Among the buildings 
destroyed are the Manila Cathedral, 
the Apostolic Delegation, the Arch- 
bishop’s residence and the Auxiliary 
Bishop’s residence. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF EIRE 


On July 2d, Sean O’Kelly was in- 
ducted into office as Eire’s new Presi- 


dent. It is the first time that a Catho- 
lic has held this position. His Emi- 
nence the Most Rev. Joseph Cardinal 
MacRory, Primate of all Ireland and 
Archbishop of Armagh, presided at a 
Solemn Votive Mass of the Holy Ghost, 
celebrated in the Pro-Cathedral to 
mark the installation of the new Presi- 
dent. Both Catholic and Protestant 
prelates and high officials were pres- 
ent, including the Most Rev. John Allen 
Gregg, Protestant Primate and Arch- 
bishop of Armagh. The diplomatic 
corps was headed by the Most Rev. 
Paschal Robinson, O.F.M., Apostolic 
Nuncio to Eire. 

Mr. O’Kelly, who is sixty-one years 
of age, was a founder of the Sinn Fein 
in 1902. He was Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Finance in the Eire 
Government and ran for President 
against two opponents. After the 
elimination of one, he won by a ma- 
jority of approximately 112,000 votes. 
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This election was the first in which an 
Irish President was chosen by popu- 
lar ballot. 

President O’Kelly was born in Dub- 
lin. He served as Irish Envoy to the 
United States prior to the establish- 
ment of the native government and 
later became the first Speaker of Dail 
Eireann. When the DeValera party 
took office in 1932, Mr. O’Kelly became 
vice-president of the Executive Coun- 
cil. He attended the Economic Con- 
ference in Ottawa in 1934, led the Irish 
delegation to Geneva for the meeting 
of the League of Nations, and opened 
the Irish Pavilion at the New York 
World’s Fair in 1939. 
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INTER-AMERICAN MEETING IN CHILI 


At the end of June the first Inter- 
American Catholic Action Week was 
held in Santiago, Chili, and was at- 
tended by delegates from the United 
States, Canada and most of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. The assembly 
advocated the founding of an Inter- 
American Catholic Action Information 
Office, to which periodical reports, 
pamphlets, books, clippings and statis- 
tics would be sent from each country 
of the western hemisphere. The as- 
sembly also went on record as com- 
mending Noticias Catolicas, the Span- 
ish Language news service issued since 
1941 by the Press Department of the 
N. C. W. C. On the Feast of SS. Peter 
and Paul the delegates cabled a reso- 
lution of filial homage to the Holy See 
which was acknowledged by His Emi- 
nence Giuseppe Cardinal Pizzardo, 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities, who said: 
“His Holiness gratefully acknowledges 
the filial homage of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Catholic Action Week, prays that 
it will produce excellent fruit, and 
cordially blesses its organizers and 
delegates attending.” The Cardinal 
added his own prayers and blessings 
for all those participating in the con- 
ference, “so that they may produce 
abundant fruits assuring to their coun- 


tries an immense participation in the 
powerful benefits growing out of a 
Christian civilization in which the 
social teaching of Christ reigns.” 

The Rev. John J. Considine, Vicar 
General of Maryknoll and former editor 
of Fides News Service, attended the 
Catholic Action Week as official repre- 
sentative of the N. C. W. C. It was 
unanimously decided that another 
“Week” would be held within three 
years, again in Santiago. 
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ARCHBISHOP CUSHING’S SPEECH 


Civic Independence Day celebra- 
tions on July 4th have been carried 
out by the people of Boston in un- 
broken succession since 1783. The 
Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Arch- 
bishop of Boston, spoke at the celebra- 
tion this year. He emphasized the 
words of the late President Roosevelt, 
when the United States entered World 
War II.: “We shall win this war and 
in victory we shall seek not vengeance 
but the establishment of an interna- 
tional order in which the spirit of 
Christ shall rule the hearts of men and 
of nations.” The Archbishop said 
that there were disturbing indications 
of a renaissance of a pagan spirit in 
our society, “an insinuating spirit 
which cloaks itself under such for- 
mulae as ‘righteous indignation.’” He 
asserted that one of the indispensable 
prerequisites for the search of a new 
order with a lasting peace is “the tri- 
umph over hate which is today a cause 
of division among peoples, and the re- 
nunciation therefore of the systems 
and practices from which hate con- 
stantly receives added nourishment.” 
The Archbishop concluded by saying: 
“An international order is possible 
without violence to the legitimate as- 
pirations of any nation, but all these 
things depend not on politics alone, 
nor on economics alone, nor on edu- 
cation alone, but on the inspiration of 
all these by the spirit of Christ.” 


JOSEPH I. MALLoy. 
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New Books 


Woodrow Wilson and the People. 


By H. C. F, Bell—The World, the Flesh 


and Father Smith. By Bruce Marshall.—Home to India. By Santha Rama Rau.— 


The Hays Office. 


By Raymond Moley.—Charlot Murals in Georgia.— Mission of 


the University. By José Ortega y Gasset.—These Are the Russians. By Richard 


E, Lauterbach.—America: Partner in World Rule. 
lin—Not As Good As It Sounds.—Eyes East. 


By William Henry Chamber- 
By Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin.— 


Enjoying the New Testament. By Margaret T. Munro.—Shorter Notices. 


Woodrow Wilson and the People. By 
H. C. F. Bell. Garden City: Double- 
day, Doran & Co. $3.00. 

Was Woodrow Wilson reajly a 
friend of the people, or was he rather 
a cold intellectual, only remotely con- 
cerned with the problems and trage- 
dies of the “great unwashed?” Was 


he prompted to enter public life by a 
desire to serve mankind, or simply in 


order to secure a position which would 
enable him to dominate the masses? 
Was he an able political scientist, or 
simply a gullible pedagogue, helpless 
in the hands of men more realistic 
than himself? Was he faithful to his 
friends, or did he dismiss those who 
had been most loyal to him whenever 
there was a possibility that the spot- 
light of public approval might rest on 
a subordinate for a fleeting moment? 
Was he one of our greatest presidents, 
a truly international figure, or was he 
one of the greatest failures that this 
nation or the world has ever seen? 
Although many other writers have 
attempted to answer these and similar 
questions since the darkness closed in 
on the failing vision of Woodrow Wil- 
son on February 3, 1924, perhaps no 
one has done quite as well as has Dr. 
Bell. The writer of this latest biogra- 
phy sees much in Wilson’s record 
which he admires, and in general is 
sympathetic to Wilson, but neverthe- 
less some of the less admirable char- 
acteristics of Wilson are also objec- 
tively analyzed. The quotations from 
Wilson’s papers are well chosen, as are 
those of other prominent figures of the 
era, but the most interesting feature of 


the book is the incisive, analytical 
writing of Dr. Bell, The author has 
not deviated at any time from his ob- 
jective of showing the relationship of 
Wilson to the people of the nation, and 
later, to the people of other nations as 
well, but he has at the same time fur- 
nished a well knit commentary on the 
national scene, from Wilson’s acces- 
sion to the presidency of Princeton in 
1902, to the early weeks of 1924, when 
the record ends. 

Wilson’s relation to the corrupt 
political machine in New Jersey is 
handled in such a manner that no dis- 
credit falls upon Wilson. The same 
observation may be made with refer- 
ence to his associations with Prince- 
ton, although Dr. Bell admits that 
Wilson himself was responsible for 
much of the friction that developed. 
Wilson was evidently pleased to be 
able to escape from an unendurable 
situation at Princeton in 1910, and to 
enter New Jersey politics, presumably 
with hopes of reaching the White 
House. The accidents that placed 
Wilson on Pennsylvania Avenue are 
admitted; the aid given by astute po- 
litical advisers is stressed. 

The domestic phases of Wilson’s 
presidency are analyzed with an ef- 
fort to show that Wilson was at all 
times a champion of the people. This 
same interest, the author maintains, 
was then transferred, during and after 
the First World War, to the people of 
the nations involved in the struggle. 
Some of the most penetrating writing 
in the book is to be found on the issues 
of the Paris Peace Conference. Dr. 
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Bell believes that the people of Eng- 
land, France, and Italy would not 
have permitted their spokesmen to 
have made the peace that Wilson 
wanted, despite the fact that Wilson 
believed that these same spokesmen 
were not really representing their con- 
stituents. Under the circumstances the 
author believes that Wilson was justi- 
fied in resorting, as he did, to com- 
promise. The inability of Wilson to 
recognize any sincerity in those who 
opposed the League is well analyzed in 
the material dealing with the struggle 
over ratification. No sustained attack 
is made by Dr. Bell upon Lodge and 
the other opponents, although it is 
clear that he questions their judgment, 
but not necessarily their sincerity. 
Wilson’s tragic physical collapse is 
handled with good taste and yet ade- 
quately; the place of Mrs. Wilson in 
national affairs from September, 1919, 
until March, 1921, is discussed, and the 
almost completely disorganized con- 
dition of the administration in the 
post-war period is emphasized. The 
complete repudiation that was Wil- 
son’s in the election of 1920 was never 
altogether accepted by him, although 
unquestionably he was deeply embit- 
tered by developments. 

In addition to a detailed index, the 
volume contains a bibliographical note 
which is one of the most readable and 
helpful sections of its type to be found 
anywhere. This excellent biography 
deserves a wide reading public; the 
present world crisis can be much bet- 
ter appreciated and understood by 
studying the somewhat similar one of 
twenty-five years ago. 

PAUL KINIERY. 


The World, the Flesh and Father Smith. 
By Bruce Marshall. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

This vastly entertaining and unmis- 
takably original. story contains 99% 
distilled genius and 1% deadly virus. 
Faintly suggestive of My New Curate 
and of other tales: about Catholic 
priests, it will be ranked first in its 
class by many a discriminating critic. 
A writer must have wide experience, 
a keen eye, ready wit, and a smooth 
style to bring to life the various .char- 
acters who play their part in the little 
Scottish town where dour Protestants 
cut a priest’s head open with a: brick, 
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then help to build his church for him, 
and later give his dead colleague the 
tribute of a never - to - be - forgotten 
funeral pageant. The necessary gifts 
Mr. Marshall has; he is by turns kind. 
ly, sharp, amiable, ruthless, tolerant, 
His vivid pictures reflect wide ranging 
sympathies and skillfully highlight the 
peculiarities of a dozen different types, 
He contrasts the lovable weaknesses of 
little people with the crust of egotism 
that hides the humanity of the upper 
classes; he turns from the drawing.of 
a memorable “comic” to sketch an 
episode spiritually moving and illumi- 
nating. Readers familiar with Catho- 
lic teaching and customs will get much 
joy and no little fun from his pages; 
others will become aware—possibly 
with amazement—of the incomparably 
dramatic quality of Catholicism. 

As indicated above the book has a 
fatal flaw. Perhaps from anxiety to 
correct the notion that Catholics exag- 
gerate the gravity of sexual sin, the au- 
thor leans so far backward that he 
topples over; and his readers may eas- 
ily receive the impression that the 
Church in practice condones trans- 
gressions against the Sixth Command- 
ment as offenses which hardly require 
repentance, This suggestion of shock- 
ing laxity will not keep the book from 
obtaining the enormous circulation to 
which, from almost every point of 
view, it is richly entitled; and there- 
fore its one defect is all the more seri- 
ous—a consideration which gives sin- 
ister significance to a reviewer’s com- 
ment that Father Smith is the most en- 
gaging priest he has met, whether in 
fiction or-in life. JOSEPH MCSORLEY. 


Wome to India. By Santha Rama Rau. 
New York: Harper & Bros. $2.50. 
For several reasons this book is well 

worth reading. It is up-to-date, begin- 

ning as it does in 1939, the first year 
of the Second World War. It is well 
written by a twenty-two-year-old girl 
belonging to the Brahmin caste, the 
daughter of a high official in the In- 
dian diplomatic service, that is to say 
one of those Indians who, on account 
of their family, their standing, their 
influence over the natives, their. abil- 
ity; and their Oxford education, have 
been given high place among the Brit- 
ish rulers:of Hindustan. Selected by 
the British, not elected by the: people, 
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their business is to help the English to 
govern India; to warn the Viceroy 
when he is skating over thin ice; to 
tell him whom to appease with titles, 
whom with lucrative posts, whom with 
hard cash; to act as interpreters for 
His Excellency on very special occa- 
sions when a Prince or a Maharaja has 
to be reminded of his oath to the King- 
Emperor; to pose as representatives of 
the Indian people at Conferences like 
that of San Francisco, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they represent only the 
British raj. 

Now, the daughter of such a man 
must have something new to tell us, 
and she tells it with a freshness un- 
usual in books on India by Indians. 


This is due to the fact that, having ~ 


accompanied her father to London at 
the age of six, and returned to India at 
the age of sixteen her impressions of 
her native land were clear-cut, her 
standards of comparison numerous, 
and her prejudices few. At first 
she was unable to speak Hindustani, 
though able to understand it when 
others spoke. Of Indian politics she 
knew nothing, but she was soon au 
courant of it, getting her information 
from two sources, from the supporters 
of the status quo whom she met at' her 
father’s house, and ‘from the represen- 
tatives of Young India. Naturally, the 
latter carried most weight with her, 
but it is clear, though she does not say 
so, that regard for her father’s official 
position moderated her language. 
Against Indians of high rank there 
is no color bar in England, but Miss 
Rau soon realized that there was a 
color bar in India. When she wanted 
to bathe at a certain beach, she was 
told that it was for white people only. 
No Indian, whatever his rank, was al- 
lowed to cross the sacred threshold of 
the Bombay Yacht Club. In South 
Africa, to which her father was ‘sent 
on business connected with the Indian 
settlers there, a curt notice outside a 
cinema warned “Indians, natives and 
dogs to keep out.” On seeing it, ‘Miss 
Rau’s mother immediately returned to 
India. Meanwhile Miss Rau had: made 
the acquaintance of Krishna, an Indian 
student who was a Communist and a 
reader of The National Front, an In- 
dian Communist paper, which ‘he lent 
her. But, immediately afterwards, at 
a ‘reception given in ‘the Japanese 
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Legation (of all places in the world!), 


‘a member of the British Criminal In- 


vestigation Department (equivalent to 
the FBI) warned her to get rid of that 
paper. Krishna was arrested and sent 
to a Concentration camp, for, appar- 
ently, there are Concentration camps 
in India though the British and Ameri- 
can propaganda agencies tell us noth- 
ing about them. Incidentally, Commu- 
nism may be a danger in India, partly 
because of its success—from a mate- 
rialistic, industrial and even national- 
istic point of view—in Sinkiang, Outer 
Mongolia, Turkestan and other Soviet 
republics lying to the north. 
According to Miss Rau, the Congress 


‘Party numbers amongst its members 


people of all religions, and the Moslem 


‘League does not represent all the Mos- 


lems, only a few thousand of them. 
That League is, in fact, “a convenient 
platform for a reactionary minority of 
Indians. . . . It was conceived in an 
effort to confuse the issue and provide 
the British with grounds for maintain- 
ing their hold on India until there 
should be complete agreement between 


‘the Indian political parties.” In other 


words the Moslem League is playing 
exactly ‘the same game as the Orange 
Order played in Ireland, or, rather, 
both ‘the Moslem Leaguers and the 
Orangemen are puppets whose strings 
are being pulled by John Bull. I have 
not sufficient space left for an exami- 
nation of this parallel, but I would ad- 
vise anyone who is interested to get 
The Orange Terror from'Friar Senan, 
2 Capel Street, Dublin. 
FRANCIS MCCULLAGH. 


The ‘Hays Office. By Raymond Moley. 
— The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
$3.75. 

The Hays Office is Will Hays and his 
institutionalized personality, the Mo- 
tion ‘Picture Producers and Distribu- 
tors of America, Inc. This is a story 
of the institution, not of the person- 
ality. Of Hays himself, Moley tells us 
‘that ‘he “never publicly and seldom 
privately communicated with his fel- 
‘lows except in terms of political 
speechmaking.” Of the institution 
ay are more pleasant things to re- 

ate. 

‘There are two parts to the story. ' One 
describes the skillful role of the ‘Hays 
Office ‘in guiding a savagely competi- 
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tive industry into channels of co- 
operation and self-regulation of its 
own commercial transactions. Moley’s 
admiration for this achievement is 
heightened by the fact that it has been 
done without the “help” of the gov- 
ernment. This is timely admiration, 
for the Department of Justice is soon 
going to make another attempt to break 
up the tightly knit organization of the 
motion picture industry which makes 
this self-control possible. This trial 
will be watched with interest by all 
who would like to see the national 
economy organized along the lines of 
vocational or industrial groups; it will 
point up the crucial problem: is or- 
ganized industrial co-operation and 
self-regulation compatible with exist- 
ing anti-monopoly legislation? Moley’s 
book gives valuable background ma- 
terial for the case of the movie in- 
dustry. 

The more important part of the story 
relates the activities of the Hays Office 
on behalf of decent movies. Will Hays 
was hired in 1922 as a public relations 
man with a salary of one hundred 
thousand dollars a year. He earned it. 
He shut off the stream of lurid pub- 
licity about Hollywood antics; he 
stemmed the tide of governmental 
censorship. But good public relations 
could not be maintained while the 
moving pictures themselves were bad. 
So steps were taken to launder the 
pictures. The first big step came in 
1930, when Martin Quigley, aided by 
Father Lord, gave the industry a 
ready-made moral yardstick, the Pro- 
duction Code, wherewith the pro- 
ducers themselves could measure the 
fundamental decency of their product. 
The second big step came in 1934, 
when the Legion of Decency put such 
pressure on the industry that it decid- 
ed to enforce the Code. Hays then sup- 
plied the Production Code Adminstra- 
tion to be the supreme arbiter of movie 
morals. 

Moley shows knowledge and under- 
standing in his extensive treatment of 
the Code. This is a sufficiently rare 
phenomenon as to deserve mention. 


If he seems to be unaware that the: 


success of the Production Code Ad- 
ministration is partially due to the per- 
sistent pressure exerted by the Legion 
of Decency, it may be that he is un- 
wittingly giving evidence that Will 
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Hays “never publicly and seldom pri- 
vately communicated with his fellows 
except in terms of political speech. 
making.” PAUL W. FACEY, §.J, 


Charlot Murals in Georgia. Athens, Ga; 
University of Georgia Press. $6.00, 
Artists, by right, belong to the peo- 

ple as a whole. The gift of art is 

given for a social purpose—the artist, 
by his gift, expressing for others those 
experiences of life which lie beyond 
their usual mode of general talk. So, 
it is a happiness to see these three 
large schemes of mural (and therefore 
communal) work produced during the 
last few years. They were made by 

Jean Charlot while he was artist in 

residence at the University of Georgia. 

This book is a record of the work from 

its conception, through all the stages 

of its production, until its final com- 
pletion. 

In the article, “Public Speaking in 
Paint,” Charlot introduces the un- 
initiated reader to the great art of 
mural painting. He stresses, as one 
should, the very important circum- 
stance of place and the objective disci- 
pline it produces over the whole work, 
making it necessarily architectonic. 
But place is only a circumstance gov- 
erning production; it can never as- 
sume the importance of a formal cause. 
This article may lead the reader to 
think that it does, even though ulti- 
mately Charlot mentions that: “Their 
(murals’) sheer size and public func- 
tion fits them better to the doings of 
heroic characters, to the weaving of 
themes weighted with human signifi- 
cance.” 

First in this book is the mural for 
the McDonough Post Office. The sub- 
ject is a cotton gin. The composition 
problem was difficult but well man- 
aged by an ingenious composition 
placed within a composition, so that 
though keeping its integrity, the two- 
thirds on the right and the remaining 
one-third on the left can be happily 
viewed as complete in themselves. 
The style is quite a departure from 
Charlot’s usual work. The second gin 
hand, though, does not seem to func- 
tion as a human body, owing to arbi- 
trary forcing of action. 

Then there are the murals at Georgia 
University, in the Fine Arts Building, 
with a frieze of three sections: The 
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Plastic Arts, Drama and Music. This 
js carried out in a playfully satiric 
yein. But I seriously question whether 
it is possible to be playfully satiric 
on so heroic a scale; likewise, whether 
simplifications tolerable at five inches 
can be pleasant at five feet. Here I 
am not speaking of small details elimi- 
nated by the very nature of fresco 
work, but that real abstraction of 
drawing which should approach the 
nearer to reality the more simple it 
becomes. The color seems excellent 
for its outdoor position. One does feel 
that if the promise of form and feeling 
contained in the charcoal sketch of 
the Sculptor had keen kept through- 
out, the finished work would have been 
mighty indeed. 

The two panels in the School of 
Journalism, picture the Conquest of 
Mexico and the Conquest of Europe by 
American Paratroopers. In the first, 
the artist has used three distinctly dif- 
ferent conventions or modes of expres- 
sion. (This occurs too in the previous 
frieze). The painting of the Indian 
Scribe on the left can hardly be 
thought to belong to the same work as 
the figure of Cortez on the right. And 
again, the rather clumsy handling of 
forms in the group of Indians does not 
bear out the promise of the massive 
yet delicate drawing of the first men- 
tioned figure. The composition is so 
good that one feels sadly put out by 
this lack of unity. 

The Paratroopers has far more unity 
—perhaps it was more felt. For ar- 
tists need to have a very equal balance 
of mind and will to make a perfect 
work, 

SISTER MARY OF THE COMPASSION, 0.P. 


Mission of the University. By José 
Ortega y Gasset. Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press. $2.00. 

This little essay, an expansion of a 
lecture delivered to the Federacion 
Universitaria Escolar of Madrid in 
1930, calls for the reform of the state 
through the reform of university edu- 
cation. Though addressed to Span- 
iards and but a foreshadowing of a 
fuller treatment to come, it should be 
of interest to all who believe in the 
university as a bulwark of democracy. 
As readers of The Revolt of the Masses 
well know, Sefior Ortega writes viv- 
idly and with passion; and his de- 


mand for the integration of knowledge 
in the university to replace that “pro- 
fessionalism and specialism” which, 
“through insufficient counter-balanc- 
ing, have smashed the European man 
to pieces,” will appeal strongly to all 
who are seriously concerned about the 
future of university education. The 
product of the university, according to 
Ortega, should not be primarily a 
scientist or a specialist,—although the 
man unacquainted with the science of 
his time is a barbarian,—but a cul- 
tured man, that is to say, a man who 
represents in himself the best thought 
of his time. 

Reform can only come to the uni- 
versity when it undertakes not to 
teach what men think ought to be 
taught, but what can be learned. Re- 
form will be possible only when that 
slovenliness, which is “the root of 
Spain’s troubles, whether in the state 
or the university,” is overcome by a 
discipline in thought and in action, a 
discipline which can never be imposed 
by a dictatorship, a discipline which 
can be produced only by a real educa- 
tion in culture. The genius of the 
future will be the educator who is able 
to integrate the vast quantity of al- 
ready discovered knowledge which 
threatens to crush rather than liberate 
man, and who is able to convey it as 
a whole to university students. 

WALTER THOMAS GOUCH. 


These Are the Russians. By Richard 
E. Lauterbach. New York: Harper 
& Bros. $3.00. 

America; Partner in World Rule. By 
William Henry Chamberlin. New 
York: The Vanguard Press. $3.00. 

Not As Good As It Sounds. Published 
by the Polish Government Informa- 
tion Center, New York. 

The record of personal observations 
made by Richard Lauterbach during 
two visits to Russia—which includes 
deductions drawn from conversations 
with soldiers, aviators, warplant work- 
ers, factory directors, agriculturists, 
doctors and orphaned children—gives 
not only a lively picture of the destruc- 
tion caused by the war and the prog- 
ress toward reconstruction, but also 
an account of the views of many 
types of persons inhabiting the Soviet 
Union.. Mr. Lauterbach argues reason- 
ably enough that there is much misun- 
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derstanding of Russia in this country 
and he urges again and again that 
Americans, in the interests of world 
peace, should strive desperately both 
to realize the Russian point of view 
and to face squarely the facts which 
justify certain Russian suspicions of 
the capitalist democracies. But, with- 
out being meticulous, a discriminating 
reader might demur to one claim on 
the book’s jacket; for the volume is 
written from a Russian rather than 
“from an American point of view.” 
In contrast with the work just 
named, which resembles a lawyer’s 
brief, comes Mr. Chamberlin’s volume, 
which is like the scrupulously objec- 
tive opinion delivered by a judge. 
What Mr. Lauterbach writes with re- 
gard to American misunderstanding 
and distrust, is largely true; but there 
is much more to be said. Mr. Lauter- 
bach omits this “much more,” where- 
as Mr. Chamberlin submits it for our 
careful consideration. From the first 
book named above, one might gather 
that all would be well, if Americans 
would just respect the Russian point 
of view. Mr. Chamberlin is less sooth- 
ing. Having written: “Any American 
blueprint for the future of the Far East 
will scarcely be worth the paper it is 
drawn on unless the Soviet views and 
ambitions are carefully taken into ac- 
count,” Mr. Chamberlin goes on to an 
eighteen-page discussion of the ques- 
tion “Can we do business with Stalin?” 
Motivated no doubt both by his willing- 


ness to state the whole case, and by his - 


realization of the dangers inherent in a 
childlike unilateral American respect 
for Russian plans and wishes, he 
draws attention to Lenin’s prophetic 
judgment: “Comrade Stalin having .be- 
come General Secretary [of the Com- 
munist Party] has concentrated power 
in his hands; and I am not sure he 
always knows how to use that power 
with sufficient discretion.” Lenin was 
thinking of Russia; nowadays every- 
one is thinking of the whole world. 
Mr. Chamberlin reminds us that the 
vital question today has to do with 
Stalin’s ability to use power with suf- 
ficient discretion. “The answer to this 
question will be fateful for the Soviet, 
for the United States, for the very 
character and existence of our civi- 
lization.” 

The third title named above comes 
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by way of supplement to the volumes 
just reviewed, and by way of enlight. 
ening comment on the serious issues 
which they discuss. It is a neatly 
printed little pamphlet of twelve pages, 
obtainable without cost from the pub. 
lisher; and it consists of a series of 
deadly parallels between important 
Soviet declarations, on the one side, 
and Soviet policy toward small neigh- 
boring nations on the other. It quotes 
official documents with names and 
dates all of which add up to a serious 
embarrassment for persons now rec- 
ommending trust in Russia and respect 
for official Soviet statements. So it will 
no doubt, by many, be conveniently 
overlooked. JOSEPH MC SORLEY, 


Eyes East. By Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press. $2.00. 

China of the past, China of the pres- 
ent, and China of the future—are elo- 
quently pictured in these collected 
papers of the Vicar Apostolic of Nan- 
king—an ardent patriot, a zealous mis- 
sionary, and a charming personality, 
He is today the most widely known 
and universally beloved of China’s na- 
tive bishops. 

He tells us of the spirit of peace- 
loving, democratic, old China, stable 
because it guarded the family sacred- 
ly, and had a remarkable respect for 
friendship. China possessed a pure 
morality, and boasted an educational 
system more than two thousand years 
before Christ. Scholarship has al- 
ways been considered the highest rec- 
ommendation a man could have. 

Present-day China is waging a peo- 
ple’s war against Japanese aggression. 
It has a draft constitution that insures 
the Chinese people all the best fea- 
tures of democracy—the San Min Chu 
I (The People’s Three Principles) of 
Sun Yat-Sen. Has her progress to- 
ward democracy been slow? Yes, 
but a monarchy for thousands of years 
cannot become a democracy over 
night. Recall, too, the invasion of 
China by Japan in July, 1937, which 
meant a postponement of her Consti- 
tution for years, until the last invader 
has been expelled from her borders. 

The China of the future will need 
millions of foreign capital to develop 
her mineral wealth and her fertile un- 
developed lands, to create new ports 
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and new cities, to insure a higher 
standard of living for her four hun- 
dred and fifty million people. 

Above all China will need thousands 
of Catholic missionaries, who know 
Chinese, appreciate its culture, and 
are ready to devote their lives to “a 
civilized and cultured people who will 
respond most readily to a Catholic in- 
tellectual apostolate. We cannot begin 
too soon to prepare it.” The charity 
of priests and Sisters during the past 
eight years of war have prepared the 
way. BERTRAND L. CONWAY. 


Enjoying the New Testament. By Mar- 
garet T. Munro. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50. 

The object of this book is to create in 
the average reader a joyful and sus- 
tained interest in the New Testament. 
It is not intended for Scripture schol- 
ars; its purpose is rather to serve as a 
scriptural aid to men and women in 
the ordinary walks of life. The author 
does not discuss disputed dates and 
passages but accepts the conclusions 
of recognized Catholic scholars. When 
they disagree she chooses the solution 
which seems best suited to her pur- 
pose. One should not conclude from 
this that the work is without scholar- 
ship. On the contrary, its accuracy 
and high standing is guaranteed by 
the fact that so distinguished a scholar 
as Father Lattey, S.J., examined the 
manuscript and wrote the Foreword. 


SHORTER 


Fiction, LITERATURE: A Lion Is in 
the Streets. By Adria Locke Langley 
(New York: Whittlesey House. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co. $3.00). There 
have always been men who rose to 
power through illegitimate means and 
who have known how to disguise their 
aims and methods under a flood of 
rhetoric or pious platitudes, but it has 
remained to our times to make the 
cause of the poor the one sure way to 
political success. This is the theme 
of A Lion Is in the Streets. It is a 
success story, with good roads for the 
back country people, education for 
their young, rural electrification, and 
division of the wealth of the state as 
means of attaining to it, instead of the 
boss’s daughter. Hank Martin begins 
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The author’s method is to take the 
Acts, the Epistles, the Gospels, and the 
Apocalypse one by one, usually in 
chronological order, describe the cir- 
cumstances in which each was writ- 
ten, and give the probable reasons that 
prompted the writer. For example: 
To protect the Christians in the cen- 
tral part of Asia Minor from the false 
teachings of some troublemakers who 
insisted that Christians should follow 
the ritual of the Old Law, St. Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. In 
it he contrasted the Law of Moses with 
the freedom of Faith. This Epistle 
was misunderstood in many places. 
St. Paul was even accused of teaching 
that the Christians were freed from 
the Ten Commandments. To correct 
these false interpretations, St. James, 
Bishop of Jerusalem, wrote an epistle 
and so did St. Peter, head of the uni- 
versal Church. Later, in order to 
counteract those and other misunder- 
standings, St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Romans. 

The author carries the reader 
through twenty-one weeks with se- 
lected readings and suggestions for 
thought and discussion. No doubt, 
most readers would prefer four or five 
maps instead of one. But all will be 
pleased with the clear print, good pa- 
per, and convenient size of the book. 
The result is an excellent work, inter- 
esting and helpful. 

THOMAS L. O’NEILL. 


NOTICES 


life as a peddler and rises in a few 
years to be governor of the state. 
When he dies at the hands of an assas- 
sin he has built up a corrupt organiza- 
tion, has changed the laws to suit his 
needs, has made crooked deals with 
racketeers, and has become the su- 
preme law of the land, all, of course, 
in the interests of the poor. He is a 
vivid personality, has a rich and 
flavorsome speech, and is always ready 
to do a kind turn, mind the baby, cook 
the supper, make a gift of a dress or 
toy, but underneath he is a crude 
show-off. Mrs. Langley has imagina- 
tion, a deep feeling for the soil, and 
ability with incident, but her story 
falls off somewhat through confusion 
as to where the sympathy is to lie. 
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Cocks and Bulls in Caracas. By Olga 
Bricefio (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$2.75); The Scandal. By Pedro An- 
tonio Alarcén (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50). Both these books throw 
light on the Hispanic temperament. In 
Cocks and Bulls in Caracas, which has 
the appropriate subtitle, “How We 
Live in Venezuela,” a lady with a live- 
ly pen and good sense of humor gives 
her version of feminine education, 
courtship, marriage, amusements and 
food. Some of the observations are 
obviously “dated.” For example, it is 
no longer true that convent training 
excludes sports and organized games. 
In most religious schools of South 
America today the curriculum em- 
braces horseback riding, tennis, golf, 
soft ball, basket ball, volley ball and 
soccer. On the other hand, several 
shrewd comments deserve a place in 
the record. The author is a corre- 
spondent for the morning daily El 
Universal of Caracas. 

In sharp contrast to the frivolous 
tone of Cocks and Bulls in Caracas is 
the novel The Scandal by a Spanish 
author, probably best known for his 
minor classic The Three-Cornered Hat. 
Fundamentally, the present work, 
translated with spirit by Philip H. 
Riley and Hubert James Tunney, is a 
moral treatise in literary form. Nev- 
ertheless, thanks to the talent of Pedro 
Antonio de Alarcon, the homily is good 
theater. Drama, passion, crime and 
remorse live, move and have their be- 
ing in believable characters, however 
extravagant may seem the action as 
well as the motivation. It is the age- 
old story of a sinner saved. Perhaps, 
for the general reader, this will prove 
to be “Everyman” in a Madrid en- 
vironment. In that sense, it furnishes 
both entertainment and instruction. 

The Wayfarers. By Dan Wickenden 
(New York: Wm. Morrow & Co. 
$2.75) is a conscientious study of 
small town family life. There is no 
suspense, no plot, no real story, but 
instead a series of unrelated incidents 
of importance only that they happen 
to the Bryant family and their friends. 
en writing is worthy of a better sub- 
ect. 


RELIGION: Beyond Personality. By 
Cc. S. Lewis (New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.00). The gay and gifted Mr. 
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Lewis in his latest work chose a theme 
which does not lend itself to playful. 
ness and wit and the sharp etching of 
human foibles as well as The Screw. 
tape Letters did. What comes to the 
fore now, is not the author’s gift of 
character analysis, but his almost 
unique ability to make abstractions in. 
telligible and interesting and to put 
fundamental teachings into plain Eng. 
lish. Clear, frank, reverent, he draws 
attention to certain beliefs which have 
been held by the vast. majority of 
Christians, but which a number of 
people — through misunderstanding — 
have not been willing even to consider, 
He shows that these beliefs are both 
intellectually attractive and practical- 
ly valuable in daily experience; he jus- 
tifles theology as no less necessary 
than a map; and he suggests that sound 
doctrine is the only possible alterna- 
tive to eventual confusion. One comes 
occasionally upon an unguarded or 
too sweeping statement and the author 
is not always technically precise; but 
he is always disarmingly modest in the 
presentation of what he has to offer 
and he has given us a good book. 

The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, By 
Very Rev. Martin J. Hellriegel (St. 
Louis: Pio Undecimo Press. $1.25). 
Monsignor Hellriegel, a familiar writer 
in liturgical matters, demonstrates the 
manner in which he believes the Mass 
should be taught. His presentation, 
advocated before him by Parsch and 
Guardini, is well known: diagrams, 
simple comparisons, attention to the 
significance of the many sacramentals 
of the Mass action, all intended not 
only to instruct children but also to 
impress them deeply with the prayer 
of Christ and the banquet of Christ 
that go on at Mass. The present work, 
though commendable for: its general 
method, is uneven in several places. 
Much, for example, is made of the 
hand motions of the priest during the 
Canon, hardly anything of Transub- 
stantiation. The work is a welcome 
addition to Mass literature; as a fun- 
damental book of instruction for chil- 
dren and neophytes it will require too 
much supplementing to serve its pur- 
pose. 

Meditations on Eternity for Religious. 
By Venerable Mother Julienne Morrell, 
O.P. Revised and edited by Rev. Mar- 
tin J. Rousset, O.P. (New York: Fred- 
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erick Pustet Co. $2.50). The value 
of these meditations, arranged for a 
fifteen-day retreat, may be learned 
from the fact that they have been used 
by the Frenck Dominican nuns for 
three centuries. The author was pri- 
oress of the Dominican monastery of 
St. Praxéde, Avignon, in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. With the 
Sacred Scriptures and the Dominican 
saints, men and women—as her guide, 
Mother Morrell treats of death, hell, 
heaven, humility, prayer, the love of 
God and one’s neighbor, the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Blessed Virgin. 

Jésus Passait. By Ernest Pallascio- 
Morin (Montreal: Les Editions du 
Lévrier. $1.25). Novelist, poet, dram- 
atist and radio commentator, Ernest 
Pallascio-Morin has given us the pub- 
lic life of Christ in a series of dra- 
matic scenes. He does not sermonize, 
nor does he fill his poetic pages with 
subtle exegesis or deep philosophy, as 
his friend the Franciscan Father Pulch 
says in his preface. He makes no pre- 
tense of writing a life of Christ. He 


aims rather to send his readers to the 
Gospel for further study, and to pro- 
fess his own ardent faith in the divin- 


ity of our Lord—and succeeds. 

The Sacrifice We Offer. By Rev. 
Hubert McEvoy, S.J. (Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. 3s. 6d.) From Scot- 
land Father McEvoy sends a booklet of 
forty-six photographs of the principal 
acts in the Holy Sacrifice, with a run- 
ning commentary on each facing page 
and, as filler, a happy choice of 
prayers taken from various feastday 
Propers. It will be helpful as we have 
few American essays in the same 
field, and it will make a useful guide 
for converts. The paper shortage in 
Great Britain has evidently compelled 
a choice of paper poorly suited to 
photographic reproduction, and in 
some instances the pictures have been 
inartistically retouched. 


History, War Books: Axis Rule in 
Occupied Europe. By Raphaél Lem- 
kin (New York: Columbia University 
Press. $7.50). Even though Axis-occu- 
pied Europe is a thing of the past, 
none but the superficial reader will 
regard Raphaél Lemkin’s book as 
dated. It gives the text of laws and 
decrees issued by the Axis Powers and 
their puppet regimes; it describes the 
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organizations set up in each invaded 
country. Revealing proofs of an al- 
most unique disregard for inalienable 
human rights and for the common 
European tradition, this collection of 
documents, thoroughly factual and 
scientific, provides the unanswerable 
refutation of any argument that can 
ever be presented in defense of the 
conduct of the Axis Powers. 

Baltic Essays. By Dr. Alfred Bil- 
manis (Washington, D. C.: The Lat- 
vian Legation). Much importance. at- 
taches to the moderate sized volume 
into which the Latvian minister, Al- 
fred Bilmanis, has packed so much in- 
formation concerning the history and 
present political status of the coun- 
tries bordering on the Baltic. Clearly 
and dispassionately he sets forth the 
unhappy situation in which these na- 
tions were put when the Soviet gov- 
ernment aided the Communist party— 
composed largely of alien elements— 
to overthrow the independent Baltic 
governments and to place them in the 
U.S. S. R. It is at least a consolation 
in misfortune that the story has been 
printed. Incidentally, in a book re- 
viewed in this issue, Mr. Lauterbach 
reports not unsympathetically, that 
the United States State Department has 
greatly annoyed Russia by tolerating 
the representatives of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania in Washington. 

The Land of the Russian People. By 
Alexander Nazaroff (Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Co. $2.00). Latest of 
the “Portraits of the Nations Series,” 
this book follows the usual plan of 
first describing the land itself and then 
outlining the history of the nation up 
to the outbreak of World War II. From 
no other volume known to the present 
reviewer can young readers get so sat- 
isfactory a bird’s-eye view of Russia, 
as from this readable account of the 
vast area which constitutes the U. S. 
S. R. The latter part of the book—a 
summary of Russian history—is less 
satisfactory. Too much rose color, 
too many omissions! 

National Cultures, Nazism and the 
Church. By Andrew J. Krzesinski 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. $1.75). 
The author’s thesis is that where Chris- 
tianity has gained a majority of the 
population, as well as in all missionary 
countries, the Church’s activity in be- 
half of national culture has been in- 
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variably beneficent. On the other 
hand where Christianity is condemned 
and persecuted, as happened in Nazi 
Germany since 1933, the nation’s cul- 
ture is debased and destroyed. Rac- 
ism, in the name of a false, pagan 
theory of a superior Nordic German 
nation, caused the devastation and en- 
slavement of the greater part of Eu- 
rope. The author analyzes the views 
of Hitler, Rosenberg, Bergman and 
Hauser; describes the founding of the 
German Christians; and with the 
Black Book of Poland as guide, treats 
at length of the Nazi atrocities in 
many Polish towns. 

Call Us to Witness. By Hania and 
Gaither Warfield (New York: Ziff- 
Davis Publishing Co. $3.00). Born in 
Maryland, graduated from Union The- 
ological Seminary, missionary of the 
Methodist Church in Poland since 
1924, and husband of a lady whose 
father was head of a Methodist school 
near Warsaw, Dr. Warfield observed 
life in Poland since the beginning of 
the war, both inside and outside of 
prisons; and he now publishes his 
authentic account of Nazi brutality. 
Having passed all his time in the area 
occupied by the Germans, he did not 
witness nor does he report upon what 
the Poles suffered at the hands of the 
Russians. 

American Guerrilla in the Philippines. 
By Ira Wolfert (New York: Simon & 
Schuster. $2.75). The writer of this 
almost incredible tale is a war cor- 
respondent who received the Pulitzer 
prize for his dispatches from Guadal- 
canal. Meeting Lt. Richardson—who 
spent two years on Leyte after the 
American army had retreated from 
the Philippines, co-ordinating the 
guerrilla warfare and sending intelli- 
gence to General MacArthur—and ex- 
cited by his recital of adventures, Mr. 
Wolfert undertook to knock it into 
story form. Here we have the result— 
an account of guerrilla life in the jun- 
gle, authentic and unique, telling us 
precisely how guerrillas look after or- 
dinance, communications, transport, 
food, and by what system of tactics 
they manage to face an enemy who in 
every material way has them at an 
enormous disadvantage. The book 
possesses the almost irresistible appeal 
of a story too fantastic to seem real, 
yet demonstrably true. 
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Fighters Up. By Eric Friedheim and 
Samuel W. Taylor (Philadelphia: Ma- 
crae Smith Co. $2.50). This book, 
which deals with the pilots and planes 
of the 8th and 9th Air Forces Fighter 
Commands, went to press while Amer- 
ican pilots were still co-operating with 
the ground armies in Europe in a 
series of operations that reached their 
peak shortly before D-day. It may be 
regarded as the final and almost com- 
plete account of a romantic chapter in 
the history of modern warfare. It re- 
flects daily life on the hangar lines, in 
the air, in the barracks and officers’ 
clubs; it gives details of photography, 
night operations, patrols; and it con- 
tains an alphabetically arranged list of 
all the pilots who shot down five or 
more enemy planes, 


MISCELLANEOUS: The Catholic 
Schools of England and Wales. By 
H. O. Evennett (New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. Cambridge: University 
Press. $1.25). In this compact, well- 
written volume the author asks and 
answers four questions: Why are 
there Catholic schools? Which are 
the Catholic schools? What are Cath- 
olic schools like? What is the signifi- 
cance of the Catholic school in Eng- 
land today? The Catholic Church has 
always asserted her right to exercise 
educational control over her own chil- 
dren, in co-operation with the parents 
and with the States’ legitimate author- 
ity. Education means with her the 
building up of character and the de- 
velopment of the moral sense in all of 
its applications; it cannot stop short 
at classroom exposition, but must find 
expression in the Church’s sacramen- 
tal and corporate life. It can make no 
compromise with any so-called basic 
and biblical Christianity which re- 
gards an insistence upon divine doc- 
trine, law and worship as optional and 
gratuitous. The author gives us a com- 
plete list of the English and Welsh 
schools, their studies, their organiza- 
tion, their religious character. He tells 
of the part played by religious men 
and women, by the diocesan clergy, 
and by lay masters and mistresses. He 
emphasizes the unfair, financial bur- 
dens placed upon Catholic schools by 
the English government, and shows 
how secularism plays inevitably into 
the hands of the total State. 
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Our Contributors 


In “Atrocities — World War II.” 
James McCAwLey continues the argu- 
ment in “Punish Only—the Guilty,” 
which appeared in our June issue. In 
the latter article reference was made 
to the number of Catholics in Ger- 
many. Although accurate figures on 
Germany are difficult to obtain, un- 
questionably the number should have 
been higher. In 1930, Catholics com- 
prised about 32% of the grand total, 
or 21,000,000. Greater Germany in 
1940 had 42,000,000 Protestants and 
48,000,000 Catholics (excluding the 
Government General, Slovenia, Bel- 
gium and Holland). The number of 
non - Catholics, non-Protestants (i. e., 
neo-Pagans, Jews, etc.) in 1940 was 
only 1,600,000. The Catholic stake is 
therefore quite considerable. 


“The Indians of Gallup” is the fruit 
of Errk M. R. v. KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN’S 


sojourn among the Navahos. He stayed 
with the Franciscan Fathers at St. 
Michael’s, near Window Rock, Ariz., 
the center of the Navaho Reservation, 
in the summer of 1944 and again this 


year. Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn is a geog- 
rapher of note. He is the author of 
Moscow 1979, and a contributor to the 
Quarterly Bulletin of the Polish Insti- 
lute of Arts and Sciences in America 
and the Geographical Review. 


We have had many inquiries con- 
cerning Puitip JoHN’s gripping story 
“Spanish Aftermath” which we pub- 
lished in June and July last year. 
“Ambush” is of a different kind—a 
light and amusing tale. Mr. John lives 
in Bebington, Cheshire, and contrib- 
utes to numerous periodicals here as 
well as abroad. 


Haro_p ButTcHER takes the occasion 
of the 300th anniversary of the birth 
of “Father Kino: Pioneer of the South- 
west” to write of one of the great men 
of the early days of our country. Mr. 
Butcher, formerly New York corre- 
spondent of the London Daily Herald 
is now a free lancer, living in Prescott, 
Ariz. 


Stitt another of THEODORE May- 
NARD’S long list of biographies will ap- 
pear in September, under the title of 
Pillars of the Church. Besides a chap- 
ter on St. Francis Xavier — “Christ’s 
Conquistador,”—an extract from which 
we present this month, the book will 
contain biographical sketches of such 
heroic figures as St. Louis of France, 
the Venerable Bede, St. Vincent de 
Paul, and Coventry Patmore. Mr. May- 
nard has learned the secret of writing 
hagiography and his saints’ lives make 
thrilling reading. His output is amaz- 
ing when it is considered that unfor- 
tunately he is not in the best of health. 


JosEPH B. Osucu, S.J., does not seek 
to solve “The Polish Language Prob- 
lem in America” in this his initial 
contribution to our pages, but he does 
hope to arouse interest and provoke 
discussion, and his suggestions con- 
cerning the use of the Polish language 
merit attention. Mr. Osuch is an 
American Jesuit scholastic of Polish 
parentage who is at present studying 
theology at West Baden College, Ind. 


PerHaps there will be others like 
JuLIA PEMBER’s friend who said that 
she had been reading the third lesson 
in the Little Office of Our Lady—which 
is also the Gospel for the Feast of the 
Assumption — all her life and won- 
dered what it all meant. If there be 
any such they will welcome Miss Pem- 
ber’s beautiful exposition of Our 
Lady’s Gospel in her “Rosa Mystica”— 
as will all our readers. 


Ir may truthfully be said that Mary 
E. Gross gets about. After graduating 
from Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, 
N. Y., she studied economics, geogra- 
phy and languages here and abroad; 
she has been a partner in a tourist 
business covering the United States, 
Canada, the Caribbean, Europe, North 
Africa and the Near East; during 
World War I. she spent a year in Nor- 
way and two years in London in the 
Offices of the Military Attachés; she 
has been foreign trade adviser to the 
Sun-Maid Raisin Growers and the Rice 
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Growers Association of California. 
Miss Gross is an economist, specializ- 
ing in agricultural commodities in in- 
ternational trade and now makes her 
home in Washington, D. C. Having 
taken up palmistry as an amusement, 
she has become aware of its inherent 
dangers and no longer accedes to the 
urgent request of friends and acquaint- 
ances, “Read My Palm, Please!” 


Poets: Sister MAry St. VirGIniA, of 
the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, gives us as her initial 
contribution her very lovely “Sister 
Penance,” which will be included in 
Alfred Noyes’ forthcoming Anthology. 
Sister is a faculty member of Clarke 
College, Dubuque, Iowa, and has con- 
tributed to America, Spirit, The Sign, 
among others. We have published in 
the past a number of VirGiniA TAYLOR 
(Mrs, J. Jett) McCormicx’s Negro 


dialect stories; “Spoundin’ Jericho” is 
a Negro sermon in verse! Corpora, 
JosEPH P. CUNNEEN, a new contributor, 
sends us his very poignant “Anticipa- 
tion” from overseas. Heretofore we 
have known CHARLES C. MIEROW as 
an essayist. His contribution this 
month “Ichabod” shows his gift in the 
field of poetry as well. Dr. Mierow is 
chairman of the Department of Biogra- 
phy at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., but he is spending the summer 
at a cool spot—Green Mountain Falls, 
Colo. Louis—E CRENSHAW (Mrs. BEN 
F.) Ray in expressing her apprecia- 
tion of the poems we have recently 
published says that “the war note is 
sounded so reverently, so clearly, amid 
so much hysterical obscurantist verse 
of today, that I was completely car- 
ried away as I read.” With her 
“Philippine Madonna” she joins our 
group of war poets herself. 
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Rev. Beatnannp L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New 
York City; founder and spiritual director of the Catholic Unity League; author of 
Studies in Church History, The Question Boz, etc. 

Paut W. Facey, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.; author 
of The Legion of Decency: A Sociological Analysis of the Emergence and Development of 


a Social Pressure Group. 
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Watrer Tuomas Govca, C.S.P., Fellow in Political Science, Johns Hopkins University; Assistant 
Superior, Paulist Juniorate, Baltimore, Md. 

Pavut Kuoviery, Pu.D., educator and writer, Assistant Dean and Professor of History, Loyola 
University Graduate School, Chicago; Past President of the American Catholic Historical 
Association; Director of the Adult Education Council, Chicago; member of the editorial 
staff of Mid-America. 

Francis McCutracn, author and journalist, New York City; member of the Order of the British 
Empire with permanent title of Captain; former war correspondent of New York Herald 
with Russian army and member of British Military Mission to Siberia; author of The 
Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity, Red Mezico, etc. 

Rev. Josern McSoatey, C.S.P., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, New York 
City; author of Think and Pray, An Outline History of the Church by Centuries, etc. 
Sister Mary or THE Compassion, O.P. (Constance Mary Rowe), a, yee of the Prix de 

Rome, Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N 


Tuomas Lantray O’Nzr1, C.S.P., Pu.D., Rector of St. Paul’s College, ~o D. C. 
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